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THE ASSEMBLY AND PEOPLE OF OTHER FAITHS 


Hans Ucko 


Usually, when Christians meet for major gatherings, like an assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, a theme is chosen to be a catchphrase for the whole 
meeting. Such themes are often assertive: “Jesus Christ, the Hope of the 
World", “Jesus Christ, the Life of the World", "See, I make all things new". 
Such themes are probably needed to boost the morale, to infuse fresh courage 
into the Christian participants, and to educate oneself and the other, to 
enable each and every one to return home, strengthened and reinforced in 
spirit. This time, in Canberra, however, the mood seems less inclined to 
assertions and proclamations. Instead, the theme emerges in the form of a 
prayer: Come, Holy Spirit - Renew the Whole Creation". It is a prayer and it 
is a prayer invoking the Holy Spirit. Maybe this is the mood today of 
Christians, to accentuate prayer and to emphasize spirituality, to start 
listening into the Ultimate Reality, to leave for a moment the affirmative 
dogmas, and to unfold oneself like a flower bud which opens itself to the 
life-giving rays of the sun. A theme like the one chosen for Canberra could 
enable Christians to embark upon an exodus out of a too narrowly defined 
understanding of the Ultimate Reality, of God. Walking with God should for 
Christians mean to be engaged in a constant dialogue of learning more and more 
about God. The Christian knowledge or understanding of God, if one at all ever 
understands God, is that God is triune, three in one and one in three. Such 
definitions of God could be understood either as a description of a boundless 
God or as a limitation of God as Father, Son and Holy Spirit and beyond these 
qualifications nothing more can be said. Christians have also more often 
maintained that this latter understanding of Trinity is the only valid one. 
One recalls the many debates between Jews and Christians in the High Middle 
Ages, where Jews diligently challenged Christians on their formal and limited 
understanding of God as three in one. Listen to this example from a Jewish 
medieval document: 


It is written in their books: "The father is unbegotten, 
the son was begotten, and the spirit proceeded from both of 
them." It follows, then, that the father preceded the son. 
Moreover, when he says that the spirit preceded from both 
of them, this necessarily means that there was a time when 
there was a father and no spirit, and yet you say that the 
three are equal in greatness, age, indeed, in all respects; 
this contention, then, must be ruled out, whether you like 
it or not. (The Jewish-Christian Debate in the High Middle 
Ages, Nizzahon Vetus, ed. D.Berger, JPS, Phil.1979) 


It is true that no concept of Christendom has enjoyed a greater reputation for 
obscurity than the concept of the triune God. The church itself confessed it 
to be a mystery, true but beyond the reach of mind to fathom completely. God 
confronts human life in three places, in the splendour and order of nature 
(God the Father), in the historical person of Christ (God the Son) and in the 
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depth of one's own heart (God the Spirit). If one wanted to, one could make 
comparisons with every instance of seeing as one aspect of a triune 
phenomenon. Three distinguishable aspects are involved in seeing : the object 
seen, the act of vision, and the mental interpretation. But this concept of 
Trinity should not be a way of limiting or defining God but a way of saying 
that God is not to be grasped. God is one! No, three! God is three! No, one! 
Hands off! God is different! 


The World Council of Churches has chosen a spirit-centered theme for its 
Assembly in Canberra: "Come, Holy Spirit - Renew the Whole Creation”. It has 
focussed upon that person in the Trinity, which although said to be closest to 
the heart of humankind, still remains the least tangible, if one at all can 
Say such a thing about God. 


The splendour and order of nature are manifestations of God the Father. We see 
the trees, we inhale the scent of roses, we taste the fruits, we listen to the 
Singing of the birds, we feel the grass under our feet. We are created in the 
image of God. Such imagery strengthens the relations between human beings and 
the creative, sustaining dimensions in the Godhead. The notion of God as 
creator is not without problems, but is still thoroughly dealt with in the 
Christian tradition. Even the most secularised Christian will, asked about 
God, most likely answer that God is someone who created all this. In catechism 
or in Sunday-school the teacher finds it fairly easy to present God as the one 
who gave us the wonders of creation. It is concrete and tangible. 


Or one will resort to what is called the second person in the Divine Trinity: 
Jesus Christ, a historical manifestation of the Divine. The historical person 
of Christ facilitated a summing up of divine movement: became incarnate, was 
crucified, was buried, rose again, ascended. Thus, in one understanding of the 
Significance of Christ, salvation became diagrammatic in a system called 
salvation history, a linear movement in history, but a meta-history with few 
points of contact with ordinary history. This salvation history is character- 
ized by focussed events of salvific significance taking place between God and 
humankind: human beings have has sinned against God; Christ, who is both man 
and God, repairs what is broken; Christ enters human life and through 
vicarious suffering redeems it. Order is reestablished and salvation is 
concrete and tangible. 


Or take the other aspect of Christ, God made man, who wandered around among 
men and women. Every child will understand that. "Go and tell ... what you 
have seen and heard: the blind receive their sight, the lame walk, the lepers 
are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised, the poor have good news 
brought to them" (Luke 7.22,23). Out of this has come a social concern, which 
throughout history has manifested itself in many concrete and tangible ways. 


Ask any child brought up in Christian tradition to illustrate God. You will 
either see the picture of an old man with a white beard or a portrait of how 
it imagines Jesus to have looked like. The first and second person of the 
Trinity seem if you judge from church history to be much more accessible than 
the third person: The Holy Spirit. 


The Holy Spirit is the least tangible and the least concrete in the Christian 
concept of triune God. There is no creation to resort to as evidence of the 


Spirit. There is no incarnate Son of God, nor Son of Man to engage as 
illustration of the Spirit. The Spirit is remarkably diffuse, not obvious or 
palpable. The Spirit suggests action, motion, animation in the world, some- 
thing which is not finished, something which never will be ready, completed or 
fulfilled. The Spirit suggests never arriving at a set goal, but always 
continuing and maybe arriving at other goals. The Spirit is like wind, which 
“blows where it chooses, and you hear the sound of it, but you do not know 
where it comes from or where it goes" (John 3,8). 


The church has with few exceptions been rather vague, when thinking about the 
Spirit, although knowing all the time, that the Spirit as the creative power 
is no less God than God the Father. As the Athanasian Creed puts the matter, 
“We worship one God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity, neither confounding the 
persons nor dividing the Substance". 


But invoking the Spirit is to affirm that one does not have all the answers, 
but that one is prepared to be led without provision or reserve. Invoking the 
Spirit is to surrender unconditionally, which does not mean resignation, on 
the contrary. Invoking the Spirit is to open all doors and windows to let the 
wind upset many preconceived ideas and to rearrange the furniture in the 
sitting-rooms of our theories and beliefs. At this time the Christian family 
seems to be in need of such a transparent wind which blows fresh air into the 
church, which blows open the doors and windows of the church, which forces the 
church to embark upon a pilgrimage. Invoking the Spirit is to allow the church 
to be turned into a movement to the detriment of the church as a monument. 


The Spirit is in the Christian tradition associated with movement, with 
promises, “the Spirit will guide you into all the truth" (John 16,13). Jesus 
is even disclosing to his disciples that it actually is better for them that 
he leaves them, "it is to your advantage that I go away, for if I do not go 
away, the Helper will not come to you" (John 16,7). The Spirit suggests to the 
church to let go and to look upon this movement, this pilgrimage, this life 
with a blowing Spirit as a good life and as a real life. Too much security and 
guarantees can easily hinder or circumscribe the movement of the church. 


The Spirit is ‘today needed to push the Christian forward beyond what we call 
‘Christianity’, because there is no longer a particular Christian world, where 
one as a Christian could take refuge. The world is changing, and fast. The 
distance between various parts of the globe is eliminated. We live in each 
other's backyards. We live in a global village. And in this global village we 
discover that there are global threats without any given solutions. And it 
becomes increasingly clear that the key to the solution of humanity's problems 
lies not solely within Christianity. We need to remember our own tradition, 
bring forth experiences of our past, but we see at the same time, that there 
are others living with us in this global village, people whom we maybe only 
today really discover and learn to appreciate as sharing with us the hopes and 
concerns for a just and sustainable society. 


People who follow other living traditions are no longer strangers, but live 
together with Christians all over the world. Today we are a living example of 
this being together, as we in one room have gathered as people of different 
religions representing the world. 


When Christian theologians have tried to cope with the presence of other 
religions, they have done so from the point of view of God the Creator. The 
other religions were at best seen as signs of divine presence just as the 
creation reflected the Creator. One can have a glimmer of God in nature. One 
can have a glimmer of God in the other religions. But that was as far as one 
could get. That is why the previous Assembly in Vancouver could stretch itself 
only to acknowledge that God was present as people of other religions were 
seeking God. God was present in their seeking. But that left people of other 
faiths far away from the heartbeat of God. It left them in some kind of a 
nature reserve, in the periphery away from the center. 


Not even the incarnation, this singular event in Christianity itself, could 
unequivocally contribute to an affirmation of the religious quest or facilitate 
the positive discovery of people of other faiths. The incarnation led 
Christianity as the continuation of that particular event to consider itself 
as the criterion or yardstick of any other religious experience and as the 
fulfillment or the correction of every other religion. Christianity has more 
than often understood itself as the true and absolute religion, or even as the 
end to religion and in itself something beyond religion. This led to a 
depreciation of other religions. 


Maybe the Spirit can teach Christians another lesson today. There is today a 
discovery that we cannot grasp the Divine, that God always eludes us. Once we 
think that we can possess the truth, it slips away. Maybe the Spirit can teach 
us that our Christian symbols, our teachings, our moral codes, our liturgical 
formulations, although genuine and true mediators of the Divine, are in the 
final analysis not the absolute Divine itself. This does not mean that there 
is an answer to be found in the merger of religions or in a syncretistic 
attempt to unite all religions or to talk of the different religions as 
pointers only to an absolute Mystery beyond. We must begin to appreciate 
diversity and to look upon diversity as a God-given asset in the world. 
Plurality and diversity prevent me from putting my trust in uniformity. This 
was the lesson of the tower of Babel: God prefers that man lives in diversity. 
This is not a curse but a blessing, a blessing to realize that life is 
stretching itself beyond the parameters one has achieved today. There is more 
to see or to quote from the first sound film: "You ain't heard nothing yet". 
This is a life condition and the Spirit is in a way the guarantee that this 
remains a condition. 


In Canberra there will be several thousand participants from various churches, 
traditions and cultures. Some of them have always lived with people of other 
faiths. They may even have close relatives, who are Muslims or Hindus. Some of 
them have only recently discovered the other religions, not any longer far 
away, but suddenly in their own neighbourhood. Some of them look upon other 
religions as threats. Some have been used to live in Christian ghettos and are 
afraid as they see the walls of partition tumbling down. Some of them are 
positive, curious, eager to learn, to listen. In this context this interfaith 
meeting prior to the Assembly is of great significance. First of all because 
we hope that we during this week can establish relations of friendship between 
each other. This will help all of us to feel better at home among the thousands 
in Canberra. There will be a face to recognize. But most of all we hope that 
the presence of people of other faiths among Christians in Canberra will help 
Christians to take one step further on their spiritual pilgrimage. There is a 
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discovery to make in Canberra through the presence and participation of people 
of other faiths. Christians will discover how the Spirit moves beyond the 
parameters of the church in all of creation. 


Christians need to interact with people of other faiths. It is terribly easy 
for anyone to formulate teachings about oneself or the other as long as one 
doesn't have to say it face to face. The long and sad history of the classical 
Christian teaching of contempt of Judaism had not been so easy to come by, if 
every Christian preacher or minister had to imagine that there would be a 
Jewish man or woman sitting in the pew, as the minister delivered the sermon. 
The language would have been altered. If I knew that my Muslim brother or 
sister was standing next to me and reading over my shoulder what I was studying 
in the Bible, then I would probably read and understand otherwise. Acting like 
the good Samaritan Buddhists and Jews, Muslims and Hindus, Sikhs and Taoists 
could help Christians to widen their perspectives, discovering first of all 
that "God is greater than our hearts" as both the apostle John (1 John 3,20) 
and the Prophet expressed it. 


There is still another discovery to make. The French historian Fernand Braudel 
once wrote to a French student: 


Living in London for one year does not automatically imply 
that you will know England very well. But in comparison, in 
the light of the many surprises you will have, you will 
suddenly have understood some of the deepest and most 
original features of France, those you did not know before 
and could not learn in any other way. (Ecrits sur 
l'histoire, Paris, Flammarion, p.59.) 


Through dialogue we discover ourselves. Every faith runs the risk of being 
petrified, becoming only ideology unless it is not constantly questioned from 
outside. Someone on the street happens to push me and I have to look where I 
am going. My narrowness of outlook suddenly flares up. I see my own idols. The 
other, the Muslim, the Sikh, the follower of Shinto has made me rediscover 
myself. 


In trying to make the theme of the Assembly accessible for more than 
Christians, we have for this inter-faith meeting tried to express something of 
what we as Christians understand by the Spirit. We have called our meeting "In 
search of Renewal". I have tried to communicate some aspects of such a 
renewal. There are others. One major aspect is the need today for a renewal of 
ourselves as human beings, a renewal which transcends differences and limits 
between us, but which calls us to find new ways of being usable for the sake 
of the global village of ours. I hope these days will point to some ways we 
can walk together towards such a goal. 


The above paper was one of many presented at the multi-faith pre-Assembly 
meeting in Hong Kong. We regret not being able to reproduce all the papers. 
The second half of the issue presents reflections on Canberra from an 
interreligious perspective. 


ON THE PATH TO UNITY - 
A RECONCILED HUMANITY TOWARDS A GLOBAL ETHICS: 
AN ISLAMIC PERSPECTIVE 


Muzammil H. Siddiqi 


I believe that religious dialogue is a supremely ethical enterprise. The 
objective of this endeavour is not only to learn the facts about other people, 
their faiths and traditions, but also to clear the atmosphere of world 
community of all prejudice and misunderstanding, to establish human fellowship 
based on fairness, justice and goodwill. Religious dialogue should help us to 
take practical steps towards a global ethics to bring about social, economic 
and political justice as well as ecological balance and responsibleness in 
order to keep this earth a liveable and loveable place for all humanity. 


S. Cromwell Crawford in his recent edited work, World Religions and Global 
Ethics (Paragon House, New York, 1989) has rightly pointed out: 


Global ethics starts with the assumption that as human beings 
we are already involved in global society, whether we know it 
or not; whether we like it or not. Biologically, we all belong 
to “a single, common species of life", and therefore we all 
partake in several common features. Ecologically, we are part 
of the planet's biosphere and are rooted in the earth's material 
and energy system. Historically, in matters of language, 
religion, arts, and technologies, the separate wells from which 
we drink are all fed by subterranean streams. Culturally, we 
are multinational and the whole world is becoming a melting pot. 
Spiritually, increasing numbers are embarked on a journey of 
self-discovery through interreligious dialogue. (pp. xiii-xiv) 


It is my understanding that Islam upholds and strongly advocates this global 
vision. Its emphasis is that all human beings share the same origin and are 
moving towards a common destiny and goal. Here I shall briefly outline the 
worldview of Islam, its relevance for global ethics and our interreligious 
dialogue. 


Islamic Worldview: Islam is a monotheistic faith. It strongly holds that 
there is only one God. God is the Creator, Nourisher and Sustainer of the 
whole world. Allah is the Arabic name that means ‘the God'. Allah is not an 
Arab God or a Muslim God. In the Qur'an He is not called 'God of Quraish' 
(the tribe of Muhammad), or ‘God of Arabs'. He is repeatedly called 'God of 
the worlds' (rabb al-‘alamin). The very first verse of the Qur'an begins 
with the words: 


Grateful praise belongs to God, the Lord of the Worlds (1:1). 


The last chapter of the Qur'an is called al-Nas (humankind), and God is 
addressed there as: 


Nourisher of humankind, Sovereign of humankind, God of 
humankind...(114:1-3). 


The most basic and fundamental assertion of Islam is its declaration of 
tawhid, that is the unity, uniqueness and universality of God. "There is no 
god but Allah" is not only the credal formula of Islam, but also its soul and 
spirit. It is the bed-rock for all Islamic ethics, culture and civilization. 
Indeed, there can be no Islam without tawhid. 


Tawhid has three basic dimensions in Islam. It has a spiritual and 
devotional aspect which manifests itself in Islamic worship and rituals. It 
means, to declare the unity of God and to devote and submit oneself to Him in 
such a way as to bring about the voluntary union of the human with divine. 
The second dimension of tawhid is moral and cultural. Here it works for the 
integration of human self. Tawhid here means that a Muslim must strive to 
unify all varied and variegated aspects of her/his life under one principle, 
namely, the Divine guidance. Religion thus does not mean only ‘the flight of 
the alone to the alone' or ‘what one does with one's solitude', but it carries 
with it social, economic and cultural aspects as well. The third dimension of 
tawhid is ecumenical and that means the unity of humankind under’ the 
sovereignty of God. 


Islam also teaches that for the spiritual, ethical and social guidance of 
humankind God has doubly favoured all human beings without any distinction of 
race, colour or gender. On the one hand, God provided every human being with 
al-fitra, the wholesome nature that can distinguish between right and wrong, 
truth and falsehood, good and bad, harmful and useful, etc. Al-fitra is a 
universal natural standard that is given to all human beings. Al-fitra, 
however, is not enough to keep a person on the right path. itescan ..be 
influenced and can be subjected to social, environmental and other pressures 
and temptations. It is for this reason that God gave humanity a second source 
of guidance. He appointed from amongst al human beings some individuals to 
whom he communicated and revealed His will and command. These are known as 
prophets and messengers of God who were teachers and guides of human beings 
throughout history. Prophets came to all people. God says in the Qur'an: 


We indeed sent among every people an apostle. (16:36) 
There was never any people without a warner having lived among 
them. (35:24) 


God's message came to all people. There are no people, country or region 
which were neglected by God. God loved all people. He gave every human being 
the gift of al-fitra and sent among all people His guides and reminders. 


Human beings are the honoured creation of God. (17:70). God made humans as 
the stewards (khalifa) and trustees of the resources of the earth and heaven. 
The Qur'an says: 


We offered the trust unto heavens and the earth and the hills, 


but they shrank from bearing it and were afraid of it. And man 
assumed it. Lo! he proved a tyrant and a fool. (33:72) 
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The implications of this worldview are deeply ecumenical and universal. Here 
we have one God, one Creator, one humanity and one source of guidance and 
moral values. Religions are the repositories of this divine knowledge and 
moral and ethical guidance. The universality of religious phenomenon proves 
that there has always been a universal desire among humans to know the ultimate 
reality. Islam does not only accept this but goes a step further and claims 
that God has also spoken to all people through His prophets and messengers. 


Historically, however, it will be wrong to say that all religions remained in 
their pristine purity, and prophetic messages did not undergo any changes and 
other human factors did not contribute in the development, growth, decline or 
distortions in religions. The story of religions is not all beautiful and 
rosy. But this is not our topic at this time. 


The question we have to ask is this: how would all this affect our global 
ethics? Or what role the ethics would play in our interreligious dialogue and 
relations? 


Global ethics of Islam: There are two interesting ethical terms of Islam 
that frequently occur in the Qur'an: Ma‘ruf (good, virtue, etc.) and 
Munkar (bad, evil). Ma'ruf literally means that which is "known and 
recognized". It means an action that is generally recognized and known to 
people as acceptable, good and hence virtuous. Munkar on the other hand 
means that which is "unrecognized and unacceptable". It is an action that is 
generally unacceptable to people and hence bad and evil. Thus the Qur'an 
seems to have recognized a general common standard of virtue and evil. This, 
of course, does not mean that good and evil are left to be decided by the 
general conventions of the people. No, it means that there is a general 
Standard of goodness and evil recognized by the humanity at large. Just as 
there is a common reason and common sense among people, so there is also a 
common sense of virtue and goodness that is universal in all times, places and 
peoples. 


A modern Muslim theologian interpreted these terms in the following way: 


The term ma‘rufat (plural of ma'ruf) denotes all the virtues 

and good qualities that have always been accepted as "good" by 
the human conscience. Conversely, the word munkarat (plural 
of munkar) denotes all the sins and evils that have always 
been condemned by human nature as "evil". In short the 
ma‘rufat are in harmony with human nature and its requirements 
in general and the munkarat are just the opposite. 
(A.A.Maududi, Islamic Way of Life, Islamic Publications Ltd., 
Lahore, 1950, p.19.) 


The Islamic law classifies the ma'rufat into three categories: those that 
are mandatory (fard or wajib), those that are recommended or supererogatory 
(mustahab or  mandub) and those that are acceptable (mubah). The 
munkarat are also classified in two categories: those that are prohibited 
or forbidden (haram) and those that are disliked (makruh). Islamic law 
and ethics work under these five categories. 


This is a particularly Islamic scheme of things. I am not suggesting that 


everyone must adhere to this scheme, or unless all mankind accept this scheme 
there cannot be any dialogue. I am, however, suggesting that this could be a 
basis for a dialogue on global ethics, at least from a Muslim perspective. It 
would mean that Islam provided a basis for working out a global ethics which 
could inspire, at least Muslims and hopefully others, to work towards the 
achievement of a world community based on justice. 


Ethics in Interreligious Dialogue: The role of ethics in interreligious 
dialogue is to emphasize this commonality of human vision for good, right, 
truth, justice, beauty, freedom and love. At no other time are we human 
beings in more need of these values than we are today. Technical civilization 
has brought global interdependence. Now, either we can help each other and 
live and let live, or we an easily destroy each other. Global interdependence 
can also bring global annihilation. Martin Luther King's potent phrase, 
"Injustice in any place is a threat to justice in every place" is being 
realized by many today. It is strange that those who are talking today so 
much about ecological responsibleness, concern for the environment and 
preserving the ozone, are willing to do very little for economic justice, have 
no concern about political oppression and care very little about preserving 
human dignity. We often hear the complaint that the ecological movement has 
found little response from the Third World countries. But the question is, 
“Where is the motivation, for the oppressed, to work to preserve a world in 
which opportunities and choices are determined by skin colour and/or gender? 
For most of the world's population, there is no clear and qualitative 
distinction between ecological destruction and their slow death through 
poverty." (Anthony Pinn in Harvard Divinity Bulletin, Fall 1989, vol. 19, 
nNOs13, »_ ps9). 


It is important that world religions engage in dialogue and bring to service 
their theological resources and ethical and moral values to help humanity to 
achieve human fellowship and world community based on a comprehensive global 
ethics. 





Dr. Siddiqi is the Director of the Islamic Society of Orange County in Garden 
Grove, California. 





SOCIAL AND PERSONAL TRANSFORMATION AS RENEWAL 
A Jewish Perspective 


Caryn Beth Broitman 


Judaism is often described as an historically-based religion that sees time 
linearly as opposed to cyclically, as do many other religions. It is true 
that Judaism perceives a beginning of time and an end. Its foundation story, 
the Exodus from Egypt, is fundamentally historical in that it sees the 
possibility and obligation of social and historical change. We were slaves 
then; we are not now. Yet Judaism also experiences cyclical time. We 
re-enact the Exodus from Egypt every year on Passover, and remember it every 
week on Shabbat and every day in the liturgy. 


Jewish time is actually neither wholly linear nor cyclical. There is a tension 
between the two that produces a sense of time that Arthur Waskow calls a 
"spiral". Yes we move forward, but only by going back, by returning. It is 
that process of spiralled movement, forward and back and again forward, that 
is the Jewish process of renewal. The idea of the spiral can be seen in the 
physical Torah itself. It is written on a scroll, and read portion by portion 
by turning the scroll every Shabbat. We move forward in the scroll by turning 
one end in a circle. When we reach the end, we roll back the entire scroll and 
begin again. The content of the Torah is also a spiral - a cross between the 
historical and the cyclical. In one sense the narrative is linear. It leads 
us from creation, to the Exodus from Egypt, to the entering of the land of 
Israel. It stops, however, before the Israelites actually enter. If there is 
an historical ending or goal to the Torah, it is never realized. As we 
approach an "end", we must roll the Torah to the beginning and renew the 
process. 


The Torah itself gives us insight into how this process can be renewed. One 
way is to teach children and pass it along the generations. Yet alongside 
this there is a message that passing along is not enough; it must not just be 
learned but relived. In the last book of the Torah, Deuteronomy, Moses is 
addressing the second generation since the Exodus. These people did not stand 
with him at Sinai. They were one generation removed. Yet in one sense, they 
were just as removed from the event as we are thousands of generations later - 
unless they relive it, and this is just what Moses insists they do. "The Lord 
our God made a covenant with us at Horeb. It was not with our fathers that 
the Lord made this covenant, but with us, the living, every one of us who is 
here today" (Deut. 5:2-3). Of course, Moses understood that historically the 
people he was addressing were not the people who stood with him at Sinai. Yet 
he understood that passing down was not enough. Religious experience cannot 
simply be passed along the generations as can physical features or property. 
It is not inherited so much as renewed, and it is renewed through returning to 
the event and reliving it. "The living", as Moses emphasizes about the people, 
require a living word. That is why "when, in time to come, your children ask 

you, ‘what mean the decrees, laws, and rules that the Lord our God has 
enjoined upon you?' you shall say to your children, 'We were slaves to Pharaoh 
in Egypt and the Lord freed us from Egypt with a mighty hand'" (Deut. 6:20-21). 
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The process of returning/reliving/renewing is an active one involving (among 
other things) the doing of Mitzvot (commandments) and one cannot engage in it 
and remain unchanged. The process of renewal carries along with it that of 
transformation, a transformation that is not only personal, but also communal, 
social and political, and even cosmic. In Judaism, real renewal is when trans- 
formation happens on all those levels together. We can see this by looking at 
the idea of daily renewal through prayer, weekly renewal through Shabbat, and 
annual renewal through the holiday of Rosh HaShannah. 


One of the first things a Jew prays each morning is: "I thank you, ever- 
lasting King, for you have mercifully restored my soul within me." Jewish 
prayer sees the very act of waking as a reawakening, a rebirth, a renewal. 
Humans are not alone, however, in the undergoing of daily rebirth. The liturgy 
sees God as renewing all of creation - the whole universe - every day: "In 
your goodness you renew the work of creation every day, constantly." 


For the Ba'al Shem Tov, the founder of an eighteenth century Eastern European 
Jewish Renewal movement called Hasidism, there is a connection between our own 
action of prayer, our personal renewal, and the renewal of creation. In Degel 
Mahaneh Ephraim, his grandson explains that the key is faith. If one believes 
that God “renews the work of creation every day", then the one who prays is "a 


new creature each day. Indeed, all of the worlds are new creations." If, 
however, one does not believe in the daily renewal of creation, one's prayers 
become routine and obsolete. The word becomes "old"; "it then contains no 
joy or vitality; so it is not a living (lit. new) word." Through faith, the 
word becomes new, and it is through this living word that "you renew daily the 
creation." Who the “you" refers to is ambiguous. It could mean that God 


renews the creation through the words of our prayer, or it could mean that we, 
the pray-ers renew the creation, along with ourselves, through our prayers. 
Either way, the one who prays with faith becomes a partner with God in daily 
renewal - of her or himself and of the world. 


Shabbat, the weekly celebration and remembrance of the seventh day of creation, 
can be seen as marking a weekly renewal of creation. There is also a kind of 
partnership here between us and God, for our six days of work and creation are 
compared to God's. We continue the creation with the same cycle of work and 
rest (renewal) that God initiated. Significantly, the Kiddush, the prayer 
which sanctifies Shabbat, describes Shabbat as a remembrance not only of the 
creation but also of the Exodus from Egypt. The celebration of creation is 
combined with the celebration of justice. Shabbat itself is a combination of 
personal and social rest and renewal. Not only should the Jew not work, 
neither should the people who work for him, not even his animals. Everyone 
should be able to rest and renew, including “the stranger in your settlements, 
so that your male and female slave may rest as you do. Remember that you were 
a slave in the land of Egypt and the Lord your God freed you from there with a 
mighty hand and an out- stretched arm; therefore the lord your God has 
commanded you to observe the sabbath day." (Deut. 5:12-15) 


The land is owned by God, not by humans, and also has a Shabbat, not on the 
seventh day but in the seventh year, called the sabbatical year. One is not 
allowed to sow or reap the land during that time. After seven sabbatical 
years, beginning on Yom Kippur, comes the Yovel, the jubilee year. At that 
time, all the land is redistributed. Debts are forgiven; land that was sold 
is reclaimed. Forty-nine years of accumulation for some and debt and poverty 
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for others are redressed so that society returns to a just economic 
distribution. 


The Yovel (Jubilee) is a renewal in which the personal, social and ecological 
converge. It is a Shabbat for people, for the land and for society. A person 
is transformed through renewed connection with creation and its source; the 
land is transformed every seven years by laying fallow; and society is trans- 
formed by the correcting of economic injustices. Yom Kippur is called in 
Jewish tradition the Sabbath of Sabbaths. On Yom Kippur of the Jubilee year 
we learn that true renewal requires that personal transformation takes place 
in the context of ecological and social transformation. On the first day of 
the seventh month, echoing the seventh day of Shabbat, is Rosh HaShannah, what 
Arthur Waskow calls "the new year of renewal". Rosh HaShannah is the most 
intense time for personal transformation and at the same time integrates 
social and cosmic transformation and renewal. 


The vehicle for transformation is called Tshuvah, literally "return", though 
sometimes translated as repentance. Tshuvah is considered so important that 
according to the Rabbis it is one of the world's primal processes and predates 
creation. Doing Tshuvah for a wrongdoing against God involves sincere con- 
fession through prayer and commitment not to repeat the repented action. 
Tshuvah for a wrongdoing toward a fellow human involves another step, however, 
asking that person for forgiveness and taking action to correct the mistake 
and its consequences. The process of Tshuvah can effect such a radical trans- 
formation that the Talmud records the custom of changing one's name during 
this time. Maimonides interprets this action as saying, "I am another person 
and not the one who committed those deeds." 


My Rabbi once described to me his small town in Eastern Europe during the time 
of Rosh HaShannah. People could be seen going to each others houses, asking 
for forgiveness and addressing tensions that had been covered up all year. 
Through such a process, there is a transformation of community. Like the 
Jubilee, there is a process of the building up of injustice or in this case 
ill-will - that is human. Yet on the Jubilee and on Rosh HaShannah there is a 
return, return to justice or communal bonds of love. 


One is not only responsible, however, for the misdeeds that one commits 
oneself. One also has some responsibility for the deeds of others, for our 
lives are all interconnected. If one sees someone doing something harmful one 
is obligated to tell that person so that he can do Tshuvah. Maimonides says 
that "Whoever is in a position to prevent wrongdoing and does not do so is 
responsible for the iniquity of all the wrongdoers whom he might have checked." 
I believe that applies to our responsibility to tell governments and leaders 
when they are committing injustice. We are all complicit in everyone else's 
actions, and often unwittingly benefit or suffer from others' mistakes. We 
also have more power than we think if we see our actions on a global and not 
just on a personal scale. According to Maimonides, "it is necessary...that 
each person should regard himself throughout the year as if he were half 
innocent and half guilty. If he then commits one more sin, he presses down 
the scale of guilt against himself and the whole world and causes his 
destruction. If he fulfills one commandment, he turns the scale of merit in 
his favour and in favour of the whole world, and brings salvation and 
deliverance to all his fellow creatures and to himself, as it is said, ‘The 
righteous man is the foundation of the world' (Prov. 10:25)." 
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A powerful example of convergence of personal and social transformation takes 
place during the prophetic reading on Yom Kippur. Yom Kippur is the climax of 
the process of Tshuvah, marked by intense prayer and abstentions such as fast- 
ing. Ironically, however, the prophetic reading that the sages chose for this 
day criticizes the act of fasting. The criticism is not of fasting itself but 
fasting for personal renewal while ignoring social oppression. "This is the 
fast I desire: /To unlock the fetters of wickedness,/And untie the cords of 
the yoke./To let the oppressed go free;/To break off every yoke./ It is to 
share the bread with the hungry,/And to take the wretched poor into your 
home,/When you see the naked, to clothe him,/And not to ignore your own kin." 
Through social transformation comes personal renewal. "Then shall your light 
burst through like the dawn./And your healing spring up quickly...You shall be 
like a watered garden./Like a spring whose waters do not fail." (Isaiah 
58:6-11) 


Rosh HaShannah is the "new year of renewal" for us as individual and social 
people. It is also, according to the Rabbis, Adam's birthday, and the 
anniversary of creation itself. At the beginning of creation the ram that 
Abraham sacrificed instead of his son was designated. One horn would be: blown 
at Mt. Sinai. The other with the coming of the Messiah. We blow the rams 
horn, the shofar every Rosh HaShannah, looking back to creation and Sinai and 
forward to the end of time. We move forward by returning. We are renewed by 
experiencing the past and the future together. What does this mean for Jewish 
communities today? To what do we need to return and relive in order to 
experience renewal? What must we transform in ourselves and in the world? 
The Jewish people is extremely diverse, and different people would answer 
these questions quite differently. So I will give my own personal perspective 
and talk about issues confronting many liberal Jewish communities. 


The first thing we must return to in the process of renewal is ourselves as 
Jews. Many of us have lived our primary lives in the dominant secular culture, 
and lost touch with our own language, texts and culture. Our renewal requires 
us not to substitute one world for another, but, as Mordecai Kaplan argued, to 
live in both. For many of us that means learning how to live in Jewish 
culture, reading Hebrew, reading and learning years of Jewish thought, 
literature, folklore, and liturgy. This process of return is not unique to 
modern Jews. The book of Nehamiah, written about 2,400 years ago, describes 
an event that took place on Rosh HaShannah. The people, also living primarily 
in a culture that was not Jewish and distant from their own culture, asked 
Ezra to read the Torah aloud. So Ezra read from the book in a public plaza 
with men and women gathered around from morning to midday. Significantly, 
Ezra and other priests not only recited; they taught. "So they read from the 
scroll of the Teaching of God, translating it and giving the sense; so they 
understood the reading" (Nehemiah 8:8). 


The people's response was much sadness and weeping. The Bible does not specify 
why. Perhaps because they were sad about what they had been living without. 
But Ezra and Nehemiah responded: "This day is holy to the Lord your God; do 
not mourn or weep...Go your way, eat sumptuously, and drink sweet beverages, 
and send portions to those for whom nothing is prepared. For this day is holy 
to our Lord, for the joy of the Lord is your strength" (Nehemiah 8:9-10).Like 
them, we must also renew ourselves by returning to our texts, by learning and 
teaching in ways relevant to us. Like them, we do not need to be sad that we 
have not always lived with this. We can rejoice in our return, in our 
rediscovery, for such joy is an important part of renewal. 
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The context and structure in which people have learned and taught has trans- 
formed over the last twenty years since the beginning of the Havura movement. 
“Havura"™ means fellowship, and these small, informal groups began as an 
alternative to the larger, more institutionalized synagogues. The most 
important component of the Havurah is to learn through participation. The act 
of learning and then doing traditional things such as building a Succah, 
reading Torah, leading prayers is itself transformative. Compared to many 
liberal synagogues, where the Rabbi and Cantor lead most rituals, in the 
Havurah the members themselves lead, many of whom had no experience before 
joining the Havurah. The emphasis on participation and the distrust of 
professionalism has led many Havurot to choose not to hire any Rabbi. 


The Reconstructionist Movement, a branch of liberal Judaism to which I belong, 
also emphasizes participation and communal decision-making. The Rabbi serves 
as a resource, teaching the community texts and traditions that they must know 
to make an informed decision about communal issues - from rituals to politics. 
This process itself can be transformative. Each person sees herself as 
helping to shape the tradition for each person is living it. 


In addition to returning to our tradition and creating communal, participatory 
structures, another issue central to renewal is feminism. The culture to 
which we return was largely shaped by men. Women, as we let the tradition 
transform us, must in turn transform it, by giving interpretation and midrashim 
that reflects who we are as women. What comes out of that encounter is a 
Judaism for women and men that includes a different understanding of tradition 
as well as new rituals, language and prayers that are informed by that under- 
Standing. For me as a woman, access to a tradition that has been previously 
closed to me has been transformative. Performing rituals such as reading the 
Torah has had a deep effect on me and on the people around me who had never 
seen a woman have that access. Nothing can be quite the same once this 
happens. Yet this is the nature of a living tradition. It is constantly 
renewed by transformation and return at the same time. 


Feminism is powerfully transformative because it allows women to live the 
tradition without leaving their particular experiences aside. In order for 
renewal to happen, all of us must be able to bring our whole selves into the 
process. Liberal society, however, encourages the opposite. It tolerates a 
range of diverse religious practices and beliefs as long as they are private 
and isolated from other spheres, such as politics. Renewal comes partly from 
reintegrating what liberalism has disintegrated - the spiritual with the 
politic. 


As we have seen, traditional Judaism itself understands transformation to 
happen on multiple levels. One cannot have social transformation without 
personal and vice versa. By asking questions of our texts we can live this 
out. What does the portion in Isaiah about feeding the hungry, which is read 

on Yom Kippur, have to say to us in the United States who pass countless 
numbers of homeless people on the street on the way to work and pray? What 
does the celebration of the archetypal move from slavery to freedom during 
Passover have to say to us, who live in a world filled with oppression? What 
does the holiday of Tisha B'Av, which commemmorates the destruction of the 
Temple and other senseless destructions, have to say to our world which is on 
the brink of nuclear annihilation? I think quite a bit. I think that true 
faith in our tradition implies hearing what it says about all these situations, 
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thereby allowing it to become, as the Ba'al Shem Tov said, not a old, routine 
religion but a living one - in other words, one that transforms and renews us. 


There are many examples of Jewish communities allowing just that. People have 
been creating and using new haggadot for the Passover seder. These haggadot 
help us to relive and return to the experience of the Exodus from Egypt in a 
way that brings to light current freedom struggles. The congregation to which 
I belong, Mishkan Shalom in the Philadelphia area, inspired by the portion 
referred to above in Isaiah, spent the day before Yom Kippur last year in 
Washington, joining people demanding a solution to homelessness. Last Tisha 
B'Av we prayed in protest with other religious groups outside a nuclear arms 
facility. And we have supported Israeli peace groups in their struggle to 
bring their country to a just peace alongside their Palestinian neighbours. 


I want to conclude by telling about a sixteenth century community in Tzfat (in 
the North of Israel) that was itself a renewal community, trying to overcome 
the physical and creative devastation of the Exile from Spain. Their spiritual 
leader, Isaac Luria, saw their own exile, personal and national, reflected in 
the cosmos itself. The cosmos, he taught, once completely one with God, could 
not sustain itself, and like a vessel, broke into countless pieces. We are 
living in a broken world, and the Shechina, the feminine aspect of God, is 
wandering with us, exiled and separated from her other half. Individual Jews, 
the Jewish people, the world and God her/himself is living in exile and 
brokenness. 


Luria taught that it is our task, in partnership with God, to redeem the 
shards of the broken vessel and enable a reunification of the cosmos. We can 
do this by our heartfelt prayers and through the performance of Mitvzot 
(divine commandments). The key here is that detailed actions performed by the 
individual which are personally transformative, are at the same _ time 
trans-formative of the cosmos including of God. This works the other way 
too. Transformation on any level influences all levels. 


The metaphor of the broken vessel shows that the concept of restoration and 
renewal is a very central part of much of Judaism. Not only we but God stands 
in need of renewal; and both God and humans will achieve that through 
partnership. The dynamics of the process of renewal is much like Luria's 
metaphorical description of God's creating as breathing. God created the 
world through a dual process of exhalation and inhalation, emmanation and 
retreat. So with the process of renewal, we let go and take in; we return 
and we move forward; we relive the past in a way that brings us to the 
future. In cosmic and mystical language, that past was the original unity 
when all was one and undifferentiated in God. We can experience glimpses of 
that today, enough to work in partnership with God to build a unity in the 
future that will be able to sustain itself. 


Caryn Broitman is Rabbi of Congregation Kol Enet in Yardley, Pennsylvania. 
She is a member of the Reconstructionist movement, a liberal branch of Judaism 
and is active in peace work and human rights. 
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AND THE WHOLE EARTH LIVE..... ! 
Some Reflections on "Creation" 


Ivor Smith-Cameron 


I was ordained by Bishop George Bell 
in Chichester in 1954. During our 
ordination retreat Bishop Bell _ spoke 
to us in his chapel. Outside the 
chapel was a painting by Hans Fiebusch. 
It was of the ship which is the symbol 
of the Ecumenical Movement. How well 
I remember that wise bishop's words to 
me. He said, "Ivor, I hope and pray 
that your ministry will be committed 
to the unity of all Christian people. 
The unity of various Christian 
traditions. That is the meaning of 
having an ecumenical ministry. But it 
doesn't end there because it isn't 
just a question of the unity of all 
Christian people which matters. Strive 
also for the unity of all people of 
faith, of every faith, because 
ecumenical also means the unity of 
people of all faiths. It is a wider 
ecumenism. But don't stop there. Move 
on to the unity of all humanity." In 
his own person, Bishop George Bell 
expressed that total unity of all 
humankind. Were he to be alive today 
I feel convinced he would have said to 
me, "The word '‘oikos' means_ home, 
dwelling, a place in which you live: 
and if we are to take seriously the 
oikumenical movement we are to take 
seriously our home, our dwelling, our 
abode, and all who share it." And he 
would have moved beyond the human race 
to urge me to remember that the human 
species is but one species in the whole 
created order, and that we are to love 
and cherish and recognize our inter- 
dependence as the human species with 
every other kind of species and to 
preserve our home, as a home for all; 
the home for Christians, the home for 
people of all faiths, the home for 
humankind, and the home ffor all 
creatures whom God the creator has 
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given us as our fellow residents in 
this abode, which God the Divine 
indwells. 


In this short paper I would like to 
offer some reflections on the theme 
‘The earth is the Lord's and the 
fullness thereof, the round world and 
they that dwell therein'. We have 
misinterpreted some words of Psalm 8, 
"What is man that you are mindful of 
him, or the son of man that you have 
visited him? You have given him 
dominion over all things on earth and 
have put all things under his feet." 
As a result humans have come to see 
themselves dominating the created 
order, and have set themselves apart 
over against the created order. A 
sensitive reading of the Wisdom 
literature in the Hebrew scriptures, 
particularly some passages in the 
Psalms, Proverbs, The Book of Job and 
in the Creation narratives in the 
opening chapters of Genesis, will 
certainly give us an_ understanding 
that man has a special relationship to 
the creator, inasmuch as we are told 
that man is made in the image of the 
creator. But this special relationship 
has been interpreted as domination of 
nature and creation, whereas, in fact, 
it should be rightly interpreted as 
being stewards responsible for’ the 
right use of the things of creation. 
In this view humans stand before God, 
and exercise a responsibility for the 
right use of the created order. But 
even in the whole concept of steward- 
ship there is the element of humans 
using nature which has about it some 
distressing connotations. It would be 
better to suggest that humans. find 
under God their rightful place within 
the order of creation and their 


rightful place is that of standing as 
the world's high priest, offering up 
to God in articulate praise and thanks- 
giving the rest of the created order 
which also indeed offers itself to the 
creator in silent, inarticulate and 
unspoken praise. 


As a theological student I was indebted 
to the writings of Professor Eric 
Mascall. In a beautifully written 
essay he talked about the _= right 
relationship which should exist between 
God, man and the rest of the created 


order. He spoke of the whole 
“community of life" = animal, 
vegetable, human - as the gift of 


God. Man takes the raw materials of 
the created order and '‘works' upon 
them. Through his labours, he reshapes 
the raw material for his use, first 
offering back to God the results of 
his labours. He gave the example of 
wheat and grapes. Man through his 
labours produces bread and wine from 
the raw material of wheat and grapes. 
In offering to God, within the Holy 
Eucharist the gifts of bread and wine 
man is rendering back to the Giver of 
all gifts the results of all the 
labours of mankind over all_ the 
created order. "All things come from 
Thee, and of Thine own do we give 
Thee." A proper love and_e care, 
therefore, is required in the 
‘working' upon the raw material of the 
created order. When man is selfish, 
greedy, rapacious and filled with 
‘hubris' he ceases to love and care 
appropriately for the things of nature. 
In a proper use and offering back to 
God of the created order man becomes 
involved in the social implications of 
redemption, seen most clearly in the 
offertory within the Holy Eucharist, 
where around the altar we pray "Yours, 
Lord, is the greatness, the power, the 
glory, the splendour, and the majesty: 

for everything in heaven and on earth 
is yours. All things come from you, 
and of your own do we give you." It 
is also highly appropriate that this 
prayer comes after the peace has been 
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given - the peace which is the shalom, 
the total offering of mind, body and 
spirit given to all other humans and 
stretched out further to include peace 
with all the created order. This 
shalom, this peace is a divine gift. 


It is sometimes thought that the heart 
of the Christian Gospel concerns the 
Salvation of mankind. Thisdeis>, of 
course, an important element at the 
core of the Christian Gospel, but by 
itself it is a limited view of 
salvation. An enriched view of 
Salvation will open our understanding 
to the wider love of the Creator for 
the creation, with that love focused 
in the Lordship of Christ within the 
created order. When we consider the 
life of the Incarnate we recognize his 
deep love of the created order and his 
intimacy with it. This being so, we 
are not surprised that the waters 
responded to him by allowing him to 
walk on it. We are not surprised when 
the storm stilled when it allowed him 
to bring its turmoil to calm. We are 
not surprised when the wild animals in 
the wilderness lived peaceably with 
him during his temptation of forty 
days. We are not surprised when the 
unclean spirits heard him and obeyed 
him. Nor indeed are we surprised when 
the barrier of death succumbs before 
his deep love for his beloved friend 
and Lazarus comes back from the tomb! 
Jesus so loved the created order, he 
was so much ‘at home' within the whole 
community of life, filling with his 
peace, his shalom every corner of the 
created order, giving meaning in its 
fullest and most complete sense to 
what is involved in the At-One-Ment. 
How damaging has been the view of the 
Atonement as a solitary action of God 
in Christ to ‘wrest’ fallen man away 
from the fallen creation. It should 
be seen rather as an enriching action 
of God lived out and expressed by 
Jesus committing the Divine to _ the 
created order, for from the deepest 
recession of the lived out life of the 
Incarnate Lord flowed a passionate and 


intimate love for the entire created 
order - from which he sprang, to which 
he was totally committed, in which he 
now lives and for whose wholeness he 
incessantly works. This truth lies at 
the heart of his Kingdom Prayer - The 
Lord's Prayer. 


There has been a recent recovery in 
contemporary spirituality of the strain 
of Celtic spirituality. I have found 
great help in this respect in the 
writings of David Adam, an Anglican 
priest in Northumberland. In one of 
his books, 'The Cry of the Deer' 
sub-titled "Meditations on the theme 
of St. Patrick", he speaks about St. 
Patrick's breastplate. It is a hymn 
full of the suggestions of our close 
interdependence and relationship of 
humans and the other species in 
creation. Our humanity is made perfect 
and complete when we understand our 
relationship with tthe rest of the 
created order and in offering ourselves 
godward recognize that it is the whole 
created order which is being offered 
back to God. It was Austin Farrer, 
the great theologian and mystic, who 
once said "if you pick up a man you 
pick up half creation". We belong 
together. All species are  inter- 
dependent, and an understanding of 
Salvation, of the good news of God in 
Jesus in this created order, is an 
understanding that we belong together, 
and in Christ we are to learn our 
total interdependence. If we are to 
be aware of the body, the body is not 
limited to my body and your body, nor 
is it merely limited to the body of 
Christian people called the Church, 
nor just to the body of the human 
race. It is the body of Gaia, the 
planet, this beautiful planet earth 
which with awe and reverence we 
approach and appreciate its beauty and 
glory. 


Here we can be deeply indebted to 
other great faith traditions. I live 
opposite Battersea Park. This morning 
Buddhist monks and nuns from the Peace 
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Pagoda in the park will be offering 
prayers as a large number of North 
American Indians begin their long run 
for peace from London to Moscow. In 
this run for peace the runners with 
every step will be reflecting as they 
go on their long journey on the created 
order, on the animals, the birds, the 
vegetation and all humankind. They 
will be at one with the whole order of 
creation and in their reflections they 
will be offering the creation back to 
the creator in the spirit of reverence, 
awe, silence and wonder. This is what 
Otto called “the sense of the 
numinous". They will be offering back 
to God the beloved creation. What a 
far cry this is from what we often 
experience in institutional Church 
life - "poor chatty little 
Christianity!" 


One of John Robinson's greatest books 
was entitled ‘Exploration into God’. 
In this book he confronted the 
difficulty which some Christians have 
felt about finding God in the created 
order. Western Christianity, and 
particularly Protestantism, has found 
difficulties with the notion that God 
may be worshipped through nature 
because it is only too easy to move 
from panentheism, the divine in 
nature, to pantheism, in which we can 
equate nature with God, as though God 
and nature were the same thing. That 
is not so. As we sing in the lovely 
hymn, “Immortal invisible God only 
wise, in light inaccessible hid from 
our eyes, most blessed most glorious 
the ancient of days, almighty 
victorious, thy great name we 
praise". Here we think of the divine 
as wholly other. But we go on to say 
"To all, life thou givest, to both 
great and small. In all life, thou 
livest, the true life of all". Yes, 
God is indeed wholly other, but God 
also indwells every particle of 
creation. ‘Otherness' is not to be 
interpreted as ‘awayness - _ farness' 
for God is "nearer to us than the 
breath we breathe, closer to us than 


our hands and our feet". God may, 
therefore, in a very real sense, be 
worshipped through nature. The Bible 
is the book of His Works, and the 
divine may be adored and worshipped by 
obedience both to his word and in 
response also to his work. 


Of late we have heard a good deal on 
the important theme of animal rights. 
There are those who might be inclined 
to deride this important movement and 
may easily find reasons why we do or 
do not believe in forms of animal 
husbandry. It would be a pity to 
think that this significant movement 
of animal rights springs from _ such 
superficial foundations. For some 
years the movement springs rather from 
the fact that from our Lord's words 
"In as much as you did it to the least 
of these my brethren you did it unto 
me", we may learn that these words 
might be taken to mean not just that 
our love for our fellow human beings 
may be taken as our love for Jesus, 
but that our love for his’ fellow 
creatures, which goes beyond humankind 
is to be the extent of our understand- 
ing, of our love for Jesus. The 
Church's calendar honours Francis of 
Assissi and we are aware of his many 
prayers to God, the prayers in which 
he says "Be thou praised, my Lord of 
sister moon and stars, be thou praised 
my Lord of brother wind, be _ thou 
praised thou Lord of sister water, of 
brother fire, of sister mother earth". 

Or the words of the Benedicite in the 
Book of Common Prayer, “All ye works of 
the Lord Bless ye the Lord, O ye green 
things upon the earth, O ye wells, 0O 
ye seas and floods, O ye whales, O ye 
fowls of the air, O ye beasts and 
cattle, Bless ye the Lord, Praise Him 
and Magnify him for ever". Or the 
works of Teillard de Chardin, where he 
speaks movingly of the spiritual power 
of matter, and particularly his prayer 
where he prays for the consecration of 
the earth as the altar on which he 
offers up a sacrifice of the whole 
created order in bread and wine to God 
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the creator; or the works of the 
American Dominican Matthew Fox in his 
books ‘Original Blessings' and 'The 
Cosmic Christ', or the magnificent 
recent BBC2 series on the power of the 
myth offered us by Joseph Campbell. 
Today we are recovering in the 
Christian community deep roots in our 
own venerable ancient Tradition which 
have long been over laid. A sense of 
the numinous, a sense of our rightful 
place as nature's priests within the 
community of life; a sense of the 
whole community of life which is this 
glorious earth which is the home of us 
all - our true ‘oikos'. "The earth is 
the Lord's and the fullness thereof, 
the round world and they that dwell 
therein". 
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ISLAMIC RECIPE FOR AN IDEAL RELATIONSHIP 
TO EARTH AND LIFE 


Mallam Is-hagq O. Oloyede 


This paper is aimed at a general survey of the present relationship between 
man, on the one hand, and life and earth on the other. It is also intended to 
highlight what Islam considers as the correct attitude of man to earth and 
life. It must be mentioned from the outset that Islam considers the "earth" 
and "life" as not only interrelated but also functionally synonymous with each 
other in actual practice. Life, from an Islamic point of view, exists in one 
form or another not only in animals, plants and man but also in the physical 
earth itself. Many Qur'anic verses allude to rain as giving "life to the 
earth". Furthermore, life influences the earth and the earth, in turn, has 
enormous impact on life. Life itself could be regarded as the interaction 
between man and the earth. 


A Perception of the Earth 


Earth has been defined as “this world", "the planet on which we live" and "the 
whole environment within which man lives". The environment on the other hand 
is anything external to an organism but which has direct or indirect influence 
on it. It is anything but the particular organism concerned. The earth or 
environment could be classified into atmosphere, lithosphere, hydrosphere, bio- 
sphere or man. It could also be defined in terms of its physical (non-human) 
and human components. The earth thus incorporates the air, water, rocks, 
mountains, soil, vegetation, moon, sun, stars and other creatures. It includes 
man as affected by the other components with which he is interdependent. 


The Purpose of the Earth 


Islam teaches that God, the Creator, creates nothing without a purpose or for 
mere fun. The Qur'an gives a reason for everything. For instance, the sea 
for journeys and the production of food, the sun and moon as light, the 
mountains as stabilizers, etc. The Creator alludes to the fact that the 
creation of natural environment is even more important and more basic than the 
creation of man. The Qur'an states: 


Surely the creation of the heavens and the earth is greater 
than the creation of men, yet most men do not understand. 
(40:57) 


Similarly, God asks men: 


Are they (men) the more difficult to create or the (other) 
beings We have created? (37:11) 


Additionally, God says: 


Not for fun did we create the heavens and the earth and all 
that is in between. (21:16) 
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Despite the specific purposes for each creature and their importance, God 
Ssycronized their functions and subdued them for the use of man, not because 
they are less important than man, but because man is made trustee and leader 
of all other creatures. Man is God's vice-gerent on earth. God repeatedly 
calls attention to this and makes that a reason for subordinating other 
creatures to man. God, at the creation of man said, "I will create a vice- 
gerent on earth". And he emphasized the subjugation of other creatures to man: 


It is He (God) who has created for you all things that are 
on earth.(2:29) It is God who has subjected the sea to you, 
that ships may sail through it by His command, that you may 
seek of His bounty, and that you may be grateful. And He has 
subjected to you from Him, all that is in the heavens and on 
earth: behold in that are signs for those who reflect. 
(45:12-13) 


The Qur'an, for instance, enumerates immense uses for cattle, camels, bees, 
etc. and emphasizes that animals and most other creatures, and including water 
and air, are subjected to man's manipulation for the continuous sustenance of 
man on earth. This, indeed, is a special favour to man. God says: 


We have honoured the sons of Adam: provided them with 
transport on land and sea, given them for sustenance things 
which are good and pure; and conferred on them special 
favours above most of our other creations. (17:70) 


It is thus clear that God created the earth and all its contents for the 
responsible and judicious use of man. 


The Earth and Life as Trust to Man 


Since man is a vice-gerent of God on earth, God grants the trusteeship of all 
other creatures to him. As useful as other creatures are to man, they are not 
the property of man. Man holds them in trust for the owner who shall call man 
to account over what He has entrusted to man. Man is not only a master but 
also a custodian. This explains why men are made trustees, managers and not 
owners. God reiterates His absolute ownership of creatures including man: 


To Him (God) belongs what is in the heavens and on earth, 
and all between them, and all that are below the soil. (20:6) 


While God allows man the use of nature, He retains the ownership. 
Implications of Trusteeship 


The very fact that man is a trustee over nature imposes on man certain 
obligations and restraints. Nature is not for the exclusive use of man, some 
other creatures of God have inalienable rights to undisrupted use of certain 
other natural creations for their own sustenance. In fact, it is implied ina 
Qur'anic verse that certain aspects of man himself might be part of the 
provisions made for the sustenance of some other creatures of God. 


And We have provided therein (on earth) means of sub- 
Sistence, for you and for those for whose sustenance you 
are not responsible. (15:20) 
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This indicates that men are responsible or made instrumental to the subsistence 
of other creatures. Those for whose sustenance man is of no use, God has made 
other creations as means of their sustenance. Man as trustee, must not 
deliberately and unnecessarily deny the other creations their dues. For 
instance, trees and mountains are sustenance for the surface of the earth, 
undue deforestation is an unwarranted assault on the right of the earth- 
surface Since the earth is in trust to man, he is responsible for its sus- 
tenance, honest and just utilization, and he must neither plunder it nor abuse 
it. All generations are entitled to sustenance from God. One generation must 
not monopolize and deny subsequent generations their due _ share. Thus, 
moderation is necessary in man's use of natural provisions. He must not be 
prodigal. The Qur'‘an directs man: 


Eat and drink (of God's provisions) but waste not by 
excess, for God does not love wasteful fellows. (7:31) 


Furthermore, after God had recalled His creation of the universe and its 
contents, and entrusted them to man, He cautioned that the trustee must not 
plunder or disorganize the setting. God says: 


Your Guardian is God, who created the heavens and the 
earth...and is firmly established on the throne. He draws 
the night as veil over the day, each seeking the other in 
rapid succession. He created the sun, the moon, and the 
Stars and controls them by laws under His command. Is it 
not His to create and to control?...Do no mischief on the 
earth, after it has been set in order...(7:54-56) 


In this context, man maintains a three-dimensional relationship with others. 
He, aS a servant or agent, must submit unequivocally to the de facto and de 
jure Owner. To fellow human beings, he is a brother and to other creatures 
he is a trustee. 


Man and Abuse of the Trusteeship of the Earth 


Other creatures were offered the trusteeship of creatures but they turned it 
down for fear of being incapable of discharging the enormous responsibility it 
entails. The Qur'an informs us as follows: 


We indeed offered the trust to the heavens and the earth, 
but they declined to undertake it, for ffear of its 
(responsibility). Man took it and he was indeed unjust and 

foolish. (33:72) 


The outcome of man's failure to play his role as a trustworthy keeper leads to 
the violation of orderliness, tranquility and peace. God attested to the 
consequence of man's unjust and reckless administration of the trust, 
indicating that there are limits to the elasticity of the ability of the earth 
to absorb abuse. Man, the cause, is facing the consequence of the reaction of 
the environment to his callous carelessness. 


Mischief has appeared on land and sea because of (the 
violence) that the hands of men have earned. So that they 
may be given a taste of some of their deeds in order that 
they may turn back. (30:41) 
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Hunger, soil erosion, disease, social disorder, disasters, poverty, slow-death 
and famine are consequences of man's plunder of the earth, yet men are still 
persistent in the creation of mischief on earth. 


Man's needs for crop agriculture, use of water, forest resources, urbanization 
and industrialization, mining for minerals, etc. make a degree of damage to 
the environment inevitable. However, lack of care for the consequences of the 
damage has not helped man to search seriously for possible alternative means 
of obtaining needs with minimal danger. Human survival urgently requires the 
curtailment of abuse of the environment. One of the effects of plunder is 
atmospheric pollution from smoke. Medical research has revealed that cooking, 
particularly with firewood, inside the house (as against in the open), is a 
veritable source of acute respiratory infections in children. Similarly, 
indiscriminate and ill-planned construction of ponds and irrigation canals 
create a conducive atmosphere for bilharzia. 


Water pollution is another abuse of the environment, as is waste of water. 
Careless dumping of refuse, chemicals washed into rivers from chemically 
fertilized land and from chemical control of weeds and pests, are some other 
human acts which induce water pollution and which, in turn, affect acquatic 
life. Consequently, a source of human food is blocked or polluted. 


Land and soil are being polluted through agricultural mechanization and 
irrigation leading to alteration and deformation of land-form. Deforestation, 
apart from causing soil erosion, aggravates land and water pollution by 
exposing land to direct sun-shine which in turn impoverishes land. This is in 
addition to other grievous consequences of decimation of forest resources. 
Noise is also a pollutant especially to certain parts of the human body. 


Islamic Concept of the Nature and the Limitations of Life and Earth 


Natural provisions are either exhaustible or non-exhaustible. Even those 
which are non-exhaustible can be temporarily scarce. Islam calls attention to 
the reality that all elements within the environment are supplied in limited 
quantity and thus should be cautiously and judiciously utilized. The Qur'an 
states: 


And He bestowed blessings on the earth and measured therein 
all things to give them nourishment in due proportion...in 
accordance with (the needs of) those who seek 
(sustenance). (41:10) 


And the earth We have spread out; set thereon mountains 
firm and rigid and produced therein all kinds of things in 
due balance. ...And there is no thing but its sources are 
with us but We only send down therefrom in due and 
ascertainable measures. (15:19-21) 


Islam also makes man realize that certain elements of nature cannot, in 
reality, be artificially produced. God said of water that: 


And We send forceful words to cause the rain to fall from 
the sky, therewith providing you with water and you are not. 
the guardians of its stores.(15:22) 
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Say (Oh Muhammad): Look, if your stream one day vanishes, 
who then can supply you with clear flowing water?(67:30) 


As for plants, Islam teaches that not only are they in limited supply but also 
that they are of different species and each has a function for its existence. 


He (God) who has made for you the earth like a carpet 
spread out; has enabled you to go about therein by roads; 
and has sent water from the sky, with it have We produced 
diverse pairs of plants, each separate from the others. 
C2053’) 


Animals too are precious and not to be wasted. God likens them to man, for 
they too, have their communities and purposes. None of them is to be made 
extinct. The Qur'an lays the philosophical foundation for their judicious 
utilization thus: 


There is no animal on the earth not a being that flies on 
its wings, but forms part of communities like you. Nothing 
have we omitted from the Book, and they all shall be 
gathered to their Lord in the end. (6:38) 


Islamic Provisions for Curbing Abuse of Life and Earth 


Muslim bodies, as well as individuals, have demonstrated their concern for a 
healthy environment for all creatures. In 1983, the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, 
in collaboration with the International Union for Conservation of Nature and 
Natural Resourses, published a book on "Islamic Principles for _ the 
Conservation of the Natural Environment". Malaysia through her sahabat Alam 
Malaysia (S.A.M.), is known to have taken one of the most dynamic steps for 
curbing industrial pollution. These aside, Islam, theologically provides for 
the curbing of abuse of the environment. 


The Qur'an, the ultimate guidance for Muslims does not mince words in 
cautioning against abuse of nature, which amounts to injustice against natural 
resources and man. The Qur'an condemns one who engages in unwarranted 
destruction of life and earth. 


When he (a vile person) turns his back, his aim everywhere 
is to spread mischief through the earth and destroy crops 
and cattle. And God does not love mischief. (2:205) 


Since the Qur'an teaches that every creature has a purpose and function 
assigned to it by God, then it becomes imperative that wanton or unnecessary 
destruction of any part of the creation is a way of obstructing such creature 
from discharging the role assigned to it by God. A basic rule of Islamic law 
is: “what fulfils and satisfies necessities, is itself a necessity". Killing 
or removal of such thing amounts to death for all that absolutely depends on 
it. 

Knowledge of the limited nature of the supply of natural resources generates 


in one the need to avoid waste. It is a rule in the Islamic law of rituals 
that the quantity of water used for ablution or ritual bath, is as minimal as 
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possible. Similarly, the fact that God reminds man of man's inability to 
generate most of the natural resources which are exhaustible, restrains man 
from wasting such resources. Because plants and animals are of different 
species, each of which has a role in life, a conscious effort must be made to 
preserve as many species as possible. Likewise, shrubs and trees should not 
be unduly felled. The organization of animals into communities and their 
being likened to man, creates in man respect for the life and health of 
animals. 


The Qur'an asks man not to kill himself instantly or slowly (2:195). Whatever 
is dangerous to health and life should, as much as humanly possible, be 
avoided. Regarding unavoidable damage to life and earth by factors beyond 
human control, or by a reasonable demand for development and survival, Islam 
has allowed a Muslim to choose only the lesser of the two unavoidable evils. 
The needs and the consequences should be weighed and the less dangerous 
adopted. It is a reality that technological change, with its attendant 
hazards, plays a major role in development. However, a Muslim who is forced 
to abuse natural resources should make every effort to remedy the effect of 
the abuse. The Prophet admonishes man thus: 


And follow up an evil deed with a good deed which would 
erase the former.(2:213) 


Control or neutralization of the effects of industrial and domestic pollution 
is essential. Brotherhood and good neighbourliness demand a willingness not 
to discomfort one's brother or neighbour. A neighbour might be a future 
generation. Brotherhood of humanity is not limited by space or time. It is a 
Single brotherhood as the Qur'an states: “Mankind was one single nation". 
Anyone who exhibits disregard for the sensibility of the other is not a good 
Muslim. As man avoids the abuse of earth, he must not fall into the temptation 
of abusing himself through exposure to things that are harmful to him. 


Conclusion 


Waging war against injustice is a duty imposed on all able persons by Islam. 
Abuse of the environment does considerable damage to peace and symbolises a 
threat to survival. Muslims cannot afford complacency in the face of the 
scandalous wastage of the common heritage of man. The environment should be 
judiciously managed in readiness for rendering account of its management to 
the Ultimate, who entrusts life and the earth to man. 


Is-haq Oloyede, a Muslim from Nigeria, is Professor in the Department of 
Religions, University of Ilorin, Ilorin, Nigeria. 
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LIBERATING LIFE AS A COMMITMENT TO TRUTH 


Deegalle Mahinda 


I would like to respond to the theme 
“Liberating life as a commitment to 
Truth" from a Theravada Buddhist per- 
spective. Since Theravada Buddhists 
believe that nirvana (liberation) 
and truth are identical realities, my 
purpose, in this presentation, is to 
explore the liberating potential of 
Buddhist teachings. Liberation in 
Buddhism can be considered a personal, 
as well as a psycho-physical trans- 
formation of human beings, the result 
of freedom from various worldly 
bondages. According to traditional 
Theravada Buddhist understanding, when 
a person attains nirvana or 
liberation that person eliminates all 
his or her psychological attachments, 
biases and prejudices. Thus liberated, 
a person has no attachments even to 
Buddhist teachings. Because of this 
state of non-attachment, Buddhism may 
provide an open and healthy environment 
for current interreligious dialogue 
and I hope that the Buddhist insights 
about religious truth will promote 


current interfaith dialogue - a major 
concern of the World Council of 
Churches. Furthermore, in this 


project, we may explore some possible 
parallels and common elements’ among 
world religions. 


First, let me explain some aspects of 
Buddhist "liberation". Liberation in 
Buddhism is known as nirvana (Pali, 
nibbana), which is a state free from 
greed, hatred and ignorance 
(lobhakkhaya, dosakkhya, mohakkhya). 
Theravade Buddhists believe that this 
ultimate goal - nirvana - can be 
achieved in this very life. When one 
attains mirvama, one becomes’ free 
from the bondage of samsara, which 
consists of various sufferings. 
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Buddhists consider this freedom from 
suffering a state of happiness. 
Theravada Buddhism further maintains 
that such an attainment ' completely 
depends on individual effort and 
practice rather than the help or favour 
of the Buddha. The Buddha is merely a 
teacher who showed the path to 
nirvana, which Buddhists should 
follow in order to experience the 
final truth by themselves. 


Buddhist liberation requires the 
absence of three negative qualities - 
greed (lobha), hatred (dosa), and 
ignorance (moha) . According to 
Buddhist teachings, the unhappiness we 
experience in the cycle of birth and 
death (samsara) is dukkha. As 
long as human beings are in the cycle 
of samsara, they are subject to 
birth? death, aging, change and 
destruction. Since unhappiness caused 
by these things is inevitable, 
Buddhists believe that it is possible 
to get out of this cycle of samsara 
by realizing the Four-noble Truths. 
These Truths are the cornerstones of 
Buddhist teachings. 


The first truth - dukkha ariyasacca 
- explains how bad the cycle of 
samsara is. Birth, aging, sickness, 
death, sorrow, lamentation, pain, 
grief, despair, association with the 
unpleasant, disassociation from the 
pleasant, not being able to get what 
one wants, etc. are all part of 
dukkha. Thus dukkha is the 
physical and mental pain that every 
human being experiences daily. From 
our own experience, we know that we 
are afraid of facing these situations 
Since they always make us’ unhappy. 
The Buddhist concept of dukkha is 


thus an analysis of the disjointedness 
of ordinary human life and _ human 
suffering. Since we do not understand 
dukkha right away and try to avoid 
it, Buddhism attempts to explain its 
nature and reality. 


Moreover, from a philosophical point 
of view dukkha (suffering) can be 
seen in three ways. First, there is 
dukkha as the mental and physical 
suffering of our daily life (dukkha 
dukkha). Secondly, since everything 
in the world is impermanent (anicca) 
dukkha is an inevitable result of 
change (viparinama dukkha). Because 
of this change, we are subject to ups 
and downs in our daily life. Thirdly, 
there is dukkha as conditioned 
(resulted) by the Five Aggregates 


(samkhara dukkha) - form (rupa), 
sensation (vedana), perception 
(sanna), mental formation 
(samkhara) and consciousness 
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(vinnana). Since the Five Aggregates 
are ever-changing physical and mental 
forces, human beings experience 
dukkha when they hang on to_ these 
transitory Aggregates. 


The second truth - dukkha samudaya 
ariyasacca ~ explains craving 
(tanha) the cause of dukkha = and 
samsaric life since craving (tanha) 
produces re-existence and re-becoming. 
Craving has three aspects: craving 
for sensual-pleasures; craving for 
existence and becoming; and craving 
for non-existence (self-annihilation). 


The third truth - dukkha niroddha 
ariyasacca - explains how the elimi- 
nation of craving is the attainment of 
nirvana. According to this’ truth, 
nirvana is the complete cessation of 
that very craving and the detachment 
from it. 


The fourth truth - dukkha 
nirodhagamini patipada ariyasacca - 
explains the path that leads to the 
realization of nirvana. That is the 
Eight-fold Path which consists of eight 
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components: Right View, Right Thought, 
Right Speech, Right Action, Right 
Livelihood, Right Effort, Right 
Mindfulness and Right Concentration. 
These eight are divided into three 
stages: Sila (Morality), Samadhi 
(Concentration), and Panna (Wisdom). 
Morality consists of three com 

ponents: Right Speech (sammavaca), 
Right Action (sammakammanta) , and 
Right Livelihood (sammaajiva). 
Another three components - Right 
Effort (sammavayama), Right Mindful- 
ness (sammasati), and Right Con- 
centration (sammasamadhi) belong’ to 


Concentration (samadhi). The 
remaining two - Right Views 
(sammaditthi ) and Right Thoughts 
(sammasamkappa ) belong to wisdom 
(panna). These three stages - 
Morality, Concentration and Wisdom 


form the foundation of the Buddhist 
religious path. 


Since Morality (sila) disciplines 
one's speech, actions, and livelihood 
it is the starting point of the 
Buddhist religious’ path. Morality 
involves some aspects of compassion 
(karuma) since one becomes’ morally 
good and avoids harmful actions, 
wishing to protect other's lives and 
property. If compassion is_ absent 
then no one can perform morally good 
actions. 


The second stage of the Eight-fold 
Path - Concentration (samadhi ) - 
develops the human mind and “makes 
possible the attainment of liberation. 
Since Buddhism maintains that’ the 
human mind is the forerunner of every 
human action, it advises the training 
and disciplining of the human mind. 
Right Effort of the Eight-fold Path is 
important since it emphasizes human 
volition and human potential which 
make one's life successful. 


Wisdom plays an important role both in 
Theravada and Mahayana. From Theravada 
perspective, ultimate liberation is 
possible only through wisdom. The 


Buddhist concept of anicca 
(impermanence) provides a world view 
and shapes the Buddhist life. Since 
everything in the world is impermanent, 
Buddhists try not to hold on to any 
opinion or view. Instead they should 
strive to see things in the world 
objectively “as they are" 
(yathabhttam) . This way of looking 
at the world "as it is" Buddhism 
considers the true way. 


Because there is nothing solid to hang 
on to, Buddhists are supposed to lead 
a life of detachment. This detachment 
helps them to live in the present 
(paccuppanna) moment without’ worry- 
ing either about the past (atitam na 
mu socanti) oor about the _ future 
(nappajappantinagatam) . Since one 
knows that everything is impermanent, 
one leads a happy life neither hating 
the worldly phenomena nor _ being 
sorrowful. Instead, we accept’ the 
world as it is, and lead a healthy and 
joyful life without hanging on _ to 
anything. This detachment extends 
even towards the Buddha's own teaching. 


Theravada Buddhists want to achieve 
nirvana oor liberation since they 
believe that the attainment of 
nirvana is the attainment of truth. 
Because of the link between nirvana 
and truth, for Buddhists, the attain- 
ment of liberation is a commitment to 
the truth. When one is liberated one 
preserves the truth. Therefore, a 
commitment to liberation is also a 
commitment to truth. 


However, in Buddhism, truth has another 
aspect. Since Buddhists believe that 
truth (dhamma) exists in the world 
all the time, for Buddhists, the Buddha 
is important only as a discoverer of 
that hidden truth. Since the Buddha 
is a mere teacher, human beings are 
free to follow that path and experience 
the truth. Both male and female are 
equally capable of attaining this 
religious goal. 
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Buddhism further maintains that truth 
lies in the middle of two extreme: 
over-indulgence and extreme asceticism. 
Because of this, the Buddha always 
recommends following the Middle Path. 


The Buddha strongly believes that any 
claim about truth has to be tested in 
light of personal experience. In 
Buddhism, the "truth" should be morally 
good in the sense of being useful for 
the attainment of nirvana. 


Buddhist radical approach to the truth 
lies in its detached attitude towards 
all knowledge, and even towards the 
Buddha's own teachings. In the 
Alagaddtpama Sutta, the Buddha 
describes his teaching as similar to a 
raft. In this parable, a man _ who 
wanted to cross over a river made a 
raft. After crossing over the river, 
he had a dilemma with regard to his 
own attitude towards the raft which 
was so helpful for him: whether it 
should be carried on his back or should 
be left aside on the beach. When the 
Buddha questioned monks on this 
dilemma, the monks answered from the 
Buddhist standpoint. They said: it 
is true that this raft enabled that 
man to cross over the river. But, now 
he should leave that raft on the beach 
and should go wherever he goes, since 
carrying the raft on his back is mean- 
ingless. This very detachment, the 
Buddha recommends towards his own 
teachings. "Monks, I have taught a 
doctrine similar to a raft - it is for 
crossing over, and not for carrying. 
Monks, when you understand that the 
teaching (dhamma) is similar to a 
raft, you should give up even good 
things (dhamma) ; how much more then 
should you give up evil _ things 
(adhamma)." Thus, from the Buddha's 
own point of view, Buddhists should 
not hold on to even the Buddha's 
teachings. If Buddhists cling to it 
and treasure it and become attached to 
it, then Buddhists miss the original 
message of the Buddha. 


The Four Nobel Truths’ provide an 
insight to truth. They show us how 
human beings can escape from worldly 
suffering. They consist of an analysis 
of the nature of things. As we noted, 
everyone experiences the agonies 
explained by the Four Truths. You do 
not have to be a Buddhist in order to 
experience these realities. Christians, 
Jews, Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs’ etc. 
still undergo these pains in their day 
to day life. Conversion to Buddhism 
is not required in order to appreciate 
these analyses. Since this analysis 
is not limited only to Buddhists 
others also can equally benefit from 
these truths. 


Buddhism directs our attention to find- 
ing truth in human life by maintaining 
that all truth in the world exists in 
the human body. In finding religious 
truth one finds a_ solution to the 
human predicament. In that search, 
Buddhism recommends human beings’ to 
“be a refuge for themselves". Since 
no one can help or save us, Buddhism 
emphasizes one's responsibility in 
finding a solution to human agony. 
Since each individual does good or bad 
deeds individually, Buddhism further 
maintains that each person has_ the 
potential to shape his or her life. 
According to this analysis, our pain 
is the result of our actions and 
therefore we can have a pure life only 
by doing good deeds. Unless we make 
an effort to achieve liberation, we 
are in trouble. So we have to tread 
the Buddhist Path which welcomes 
everyone and invites us to come and 
see (ehipassika). In Buddhism, 
everyone has freedom to test whatever 
one learns through one's own personal 
experience. 


The Buddha's approach to truth was 
very practical, Since he was. not 
interested in mere philosophical 
questions. He was led by human 
concerns and viewed mere speculations 
as useless obsessions. Although human 
beings have an obsessive desire to 
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hang on to these, the Buddha advises 
to let it go since only such detach- 
ment leads to freedom. This open 
attitude is very good for inter- 
religious understanding. 


Now, let's see how contemporary 
Theravada Buddhists see the religious 
truth in the context of world 
religions. The Theravada Buddhist 
monk scholar, Walpola Rahula remarks: 
",..Truth needs no _ label: it*9%is 
neither Buddhist, Christian, Hindu nor 
Muslim...To the seeker after Truth it 
is immaterial from where an idea comes. 
»eeit is not necessary even to know 
whether the teaching comes from Buddha, 
or from anyone else. What is essential 
is seeing the thing, understanding 
it". This attitude can be supported 
from Buddhist scriptures as well as 
from the Buddha's own life in the 
pluralistic religious context of India. 


I should mention, however, that 
Buddhism does not encourage ridiculing 
or looking down on the paths of other 
religions. From the Buddhist stand- 
point, such attempts violate the 
fundamental tenets of Buddhism - such 
as tolerance, compassion, and loving 
kindness. Out of respect for different 
religions and religious teachers we 
recognize their means and paths for 
their religious and spiritual well- 
being. As Buddhists, if we become 
attached to our own tradition and look 
down on the others', from a Buddhist 
standpoint such actions are inferior 
and harmful. For instance, the 
Suttanipata says, "to be attached to 
one thing (view) and to look down on 
another thing, is inferior. This, 
wise call a fetter." Therefore, let's 
live in harmony and share our 
religious experience. 


Deegalle Mahinda is a student from 
Sri Lanka at the University of Chicago 
Divinity School. He is a_ Buddhist 
monk (Bhikku) of Theravada tradition. 


A MESSAGE TO THE PARTICIPANTS OF THE WCC ASSEMBLY 


IN CANBERRA 1991 
FROM 
THE PARTICIPANTS OF THE MULTI-FAITH DIALOGUE 
IN PREPARATION FOR THE ASSEMBLY 


“When you have crossed the river it is foolish to carry the raft on your 
back": this is what the Buddha taught us about carrying with us that 
which hinders our journey", said a Buddhist participant at the Multifaith 
Consultation called by the WCC in Hong Kong (12-18 August 1990) in 
preparation for the Seventh Assembly in Canberra. We need to set aside 
those things that are not essential to our faith and that have stood in 
the way of creative relationships between peoples of faith. We have come 
to a moment of truth. The time to speak and act is now for we share one 
life on the one earth. 


The theme of our meeting was that of the Assembly, Renewal. Among us 
were Buddhists, Christians, Confucians, Hindus, Jews, Muslims, Sikhs as 
well as a Zoroastrian, a follower of the Shinto tradition, and a scholar 
of Taoism. We were enriched by hearing a Taoist, a Jew, a Sikh and a 
Muslim speak on the goodness of the created order and human responsibility 
toward all nature. We were introduced to Shinto, Buddhist, Hindu and 
Christian perspectives on the reconciliation of the human community. We 
were challenged to grapple with the Zoroastrian view of good and evil. 
Australian Aboriginal Christians shared with us the richness of the 
Aboriginal spirituality. They told us "The land is our mother, it is our 
Dreaming, it is our life." But they also opened our eyes to the 
persistent racism in our day and to the grave injustices committed to the 
Aboriginal people of Australia. 


At no time before in history has the image of a "global village" been so 
evident. A Hindu participant told us, “We are one family. The Supreme 
Being granted us this gift. We belong together." A Muslim participant 
reminded us, "Biologically we all belong to one single, common species. 
Ecologically we are part of the one planet's biosphere. Historically we 
all drink and are fed from the same subterranean streams. Culturally we 
are becoming increasingly multinational. Spiritually we all sense that 
we are embarked on a common journey." As people of faith we hold that 
there is but one source of life nourishing and sustaining the whole 
inhabited world. The modern communications revolution makes our inter- 
dependence clearer day by day. We face a common future or a common 
extinction. 


In Hong Kong people of many faith traditions live together in the same 
place, facing the same future, with the challenging year of 1997 coming 
nearer. A council of six religions has been formed to meet regularly and 
discuss common concerns. All of us affirmed that our own life contexts 
as well are increasingly multireligious. A dialogue between people of 
many faiths is the basis of our common future. 
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We all have a rich heritage in our own faith traditions. They enable us 
to distinguish between right and wrong, truth and falsehood, harmony and 
disharmony. They tell us that human beings are guardians and trustees of 
this earth with no right to misuse it for greed or selfish ends. Never- 
theless, we all felt that the noblest insights of our heritage are often 
used in a mutually excluding way and therefore not for the common good of 
all human beings. Disharmony among peoples and nations increases and the 
lack of peace and justice is blatant. Nature is degraded and misused. 
Truth is compromised and disregarded. Individual lives are broken and 
whole communities are destroyed. The image of our neighbour is distorted. 
Greed and selfishness rule. We must scrutinize the forms and contents of 
religious education in all our traditions to see what has gone wrong and 
how it can be rectified. 


The time is ripe for what in the Jewish tradition is called Teshuvah, a 
radical turning - repentence and renewal. From the Japanese Shinto 
tradition we were challenged: "We as religious people, I believe, should 
repent of our ignorance and negligence and apologize to Kami, Nature and 
Life itself." 


During our time together we had a deeply moving and spiritual experience 
when a Christian Palestinian shared with us her search for the meaning of 
reconciliation and love and her struggle to act it out in the context of 
occupied Palestine. This initiated a painful, revealing and hopeful 
dialogue with the Jewish participants among us. We all experienced the 
great importance of speaking the truth as we see it in our own life 
Situations and acting upon the basic commitments of our faith. The 
sharing process helped us to see that our truth claims are not simply 
ideas, but must be lived out in our whole life and in our relationships 
with our neighbours. We have to learn to recognize in our neighbours the 
presence of the divine spoken of in different ways in different 
traditions: the Shekhina in the Jewish tradition, the Holy Spirit of the 
Triune God to the Christians, the Atman to the Hindus and Sikhs, the Ruh 
to Muslims. 


Dialogue between people of living faiths is not only a theoretical and 
scholarly exercise in talking together. The most urgent area of dialogue 
is our common responsibility for the communities in which we live. In 
the Sikh scriptures it is said, "Truth is above all, but over and above 
truth is truthful living." It has to do with our specific commitment to 
the environment, to refugees, to the homeless, and to those discriminated 
against by caste and race. As people of faith we are increasingly aware 
of the sharp critique of all religions in this age of science, technology 
and modern communications. We are nevertheless convinced that spiritual 
search is intrinsic to human life and that the wisdom of all the faith 
traditions is needed to enlighten and at times to challenge the misuse of 
science and technology. 


We therefore call upon people of all religious traditions to open 
themselves to a new paradigm of relationship with one another. The 
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future calls us to a new pattern of working together and living out our 
faiths. We must be true to our own faith traditions but in solidarity with 
one another, so that we can become bearers of hope for our time. 


10. As a result of our multifaith dialogue in Hong Kong, we believe that this 
new paradigm of relationships will be built on some basic common insights: 


a) We all live in one oikia, one "household". The oikoumene 
embraces the whole inhabited earth with all its forms of life 
and all its families of faith. The "justice, peace and 
integrity of creation" so many long for inevitably concerns all 
human beings and must be sought in dialogue with people of other 
faiths as well as with people of no confessed faith. 


b) In our interdependent world people of one religious tradition 
alone will not be able to find solutions to the ills of our 
time. Renewal will require the deep reflection and commitment 
of all of us. 


c) We must no longer do separately that which we as people of many 
faiths can do together. The global problems that face us are 
too great and too complex for the resources we have separately. 


d) The plurality of humankind must be affirmed and so must the 
diversity of gifts we offer to one another in our common life 
and struggles. 


e) Interreligious dialogue is essential to this new paradigm of 
relationships. Such dialogue goes beyond meetings, exchanges 
and encounters to the creation of what we might call a "culture 
of dialogue". This culture of dialogue begins at the local 
level with the very structures and forms of our daily living and 
leads us to common action and toward a common future. 


As we have struggled with the themes of renewal during this week, we have been 
deeply touched by the daily sharing of worship by participants of each of our 
religious traditions. We have learned much by attending one another's 
devotions. Our experience here in Hong Kong has led us to affirm that 
interreligious dialogue enriches the faith of all involved. It deepens our 
own faith, offers us new insights, and strengthens us in our own commitments. 
Indeed, interreligious dialogue is a source of renewal. 


From our many faiths and diverse perspectives we have joined the search for 
renewal. We stand alongside the Seventh Assembly as it prays "Come Holy 
Spirit, Renew the Whole Creation." 
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DIALOGUE CONCERNS AT THE SEVENTH ASSEMBLY 
OF THE 
WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, CANBERRA 


S. Wesley Ariarajah 


The Seventh Assembly of the World Council of Churches which took place in the 
capital territory of Australia, Canberra, from 7-20 February 1991, brought 
together approximately 4000 people. Some 2000 persons were official 
participants and there were 2000 visitors from Australia and other parts of 
the world. The assembly theme was "Come, Holy Spirit - Renew the Whole 
Creation". It was the first time a WCC assembly theme was centred on the 
Holy Spirit. It was also the first time that the assembly was meeting in the 
Pacific. 


An important outcome of the assembly was the ecumenical impact the event had 
on the churches in Australia. They found themselves drawn together by the 
preparations for the assembly and have greatly valued from the experience of 
hosting such a varied group of people on their continent. 


The impact of the assembly on the member churches is being variously assessed, 
but here we give a brief account of the participation of people of other 
faiths and the ways in which the issues of interfaith dialogue found 
expression within the life of the assembly. | 


From Nairobi to Canberra 


The practice of inviting guests of other faiths to WCC assemblies was first 
introduced at the Fifth Assembly in Nairobi in 1975. One of the Sections at 
this assembly was on the issue of "Seeking Community", both within the Church 
and in the world. The sub-unit on Dialogue, established in 1971, argued that 
such a discussion would be enriched if people of other faiths were actually 
present to challenge the assembly on the issues of seeking community. Thus, 
five persons of other faiths were invited as special guests, with the right to 
full participation in the discussion of issues in the Section work. Even 
though the whole issue of interfaith dialogue was much debated at Nairobi, 
there was a positive evaluation of the involvement of the guests from other 
traditions. 


At the Sixth Assembly in Vancouver in 1983, the number of guests of other 
faiths was therefore increased to 15, allowing for the presence of a larger 
number of religious traditions. It also made possible the invitation of more 
than one person from each of the major religious traditions with which the WCC 
was in regular contact. To prepare these guests, a special meeting was held 
on the Indian Ocean island of Mauritius, bringing together an equal number of 
Christians and people of other religions, all of whom would attend the 
assembly. This was deemed a very worthwhile exercise and the meeting concluded 
by preparing a special message for Vancouver. 
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Preparations for the Canberra Assembly more or less followed the same pattern 
so far as the guests of other faiths were concerned. Fifteen guests and 
fifteen Christians were invited to a preparatory meeting in Hong Kong in 
August 1990. The Message from this meeting which was on the theme of Renewal, 
was shared with all the official participants. As in Vancouver, the Canberra 
assembly made every possible attempt to enable the full participation of 
guests of other faiths within the agenda of the assembly. 


Who Were There? 


Deciding who to invite was not an easy matter for guests were to be invited in 
their personal capacity and not as official representatives of their religious 
traditions. Their involvement in interfaith relations in their local context 
was of prime importance. In keeping with WCC policy, an effort was also made 
to take geographical and gender balances into account. Finally, the following 
persons were invited as official guests: 





Buddhists Hindus 

Mr. Keiichi Akagawa, Japan Dr. Anantanand Rambachan, 

Mr. Nobuhiro Nemoto, Japan Trinidad & Tobago 

Mr. Masataka Uchida, Japan Dr. S. Gangadaran, India 

Bhikku Deegalle Mahinda, Sri Lanka * Dr. Veena Das, India 

Jews Muslims 

Ms. Caryn Broitman, USA Dr. Carmen Abubakar, Philippines 
Rabbi Marshall Meyer, USA Prof. Ishaq Oloyede, Nigeria 


* Dr. Muzammil Siddiqi 


Shinto Sikh 
Rev. Michio Miyake, Japan Mrs Charanjit Ajit Singh, U.K. 
Dr. Mohinder Singh, India. 


zoroastrian American Indian Trad. Religion 
* Mr. Khojeste Mistree Mrs Andrea Carmen 


(* indicates those who were invited but unable to come.) 

Mr. Ajit Singh, a Sikh from the U.K., attended the sessions as an accompanying 
spouse. Since the Jews invited were, like all the others, chosen by the 
Council, the International Jewish Committee on Interreligious Consultations 
sent their own official participants as observers. 


Participation of People of Other Faiths 


All the guests of other faiths were formally introduced and welcomed at a 
plenary session of the assembly. The welcome by the Moderator, Dr. Joachim 
Held, and by Dr. Lois Wilson, one of the Presidents, was responded to by Ishaq 
Oloyede, a Muslim from Nigeria. Bhikku Mahinda, a Buddist from Sri Lanka took 
part in the Unity plenary; Rabbi Meyer and Dr. Gangadaran, a Hindu, gave 
presentations at the special evening event on Justice, Peace and the Integrity 
of Creation. All the other guests made presentations on various topics at the 
official Visitors Programme. The Dialogue sub-unit organized meetings at the 
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beginning of the assembly to brief the guests, and again at the end to receive 
their impressions and evaluations. Throughout the assembly the staff of the 
sub-unit kept in close contact with the guests, helping them in whatever 
capacity to fully participate. They were also full participants in the issue 
discussions in the Sections. In addition, wherever possible every opportunity 
was given for the religious groups to make contact with their local counter- 
parts in Canberra. 


Interfaith Issues 


In inviting guests of other faiths the primary intention was not to have 
special discussions on interfaith relations, but to have their perspectives on 
all issues at the assembly. There was, however, one special sub-section on 
"Dialogue with people of other faiths". 


At the previous assembly in Vancouver there had been an important debate on 
the theological significance of other faiths as such. But in Canberra this 
took the form of a debate on gospel and culture. The presence of the 
Aboriginal people of Australia and the incorporation of their perspectives and 
practices into the life of the assembly, produced considerable reaction among 
many Christians. Some saw this as the introduction of "pagan" practices even 
though it was understood that such practices are used by Aboriginal Christians 
as part of their heritage which they have brought into the life of the Church. 
Controversy also arose over the presentation by Prof. Chung of Korea who 
brought in Korean Buddhist cultural reflections on the main theme. The lively 
debate it produced at the assembly and in the follow-up period showed that 
Christian relations to other faiths and cultures, continues to be an important 
and divisive issue. As a consequence the Council has been guided to take up 
the discussion on gospel and culture in a new way following the assembly. 


The other issue which made an impact on the assembly was the question of 
Christian-Muslim relations. The Gulf War had broken out, throwing doubt even 
on the possibility of holding the assembly. There were participants from many 
parts of the world suffering from interreligious tension, countries like the 
Middle East, Nigeria, India, Fiji, Malaysia, Sri Lanka, etc. The Gulf War and 
the Statement on the political situation in the Middle East, produced much 
discussion and many arguments during the political debates on interfaith 
relations and all this needs careful follow-up. 


Some Questions 


1. The benefits of bringing such a small group of guests of other faiths to 
a large Christian assembly of some 4000 persons, have to be assessed. 
The guests sometimes feel lost and out-numbered in such a vast gathering. 
Even though they may make many contacts on a personal level their overall 
impact on the assembly, out of necessity, continues to be minimal. 


233 The guests of other faiths, when invited, hold high expectations regarding 
their level of participation. But the agenda of the WCC assembly is so 
full that it is extremely difficult to give sufficient space for 
presentations from, and interaction with, persons from other faiths. 
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3s Even though there was considerable participation by the guests of other 
faiths in the Visitors Programme, there were fewer places than at 
Vancouver for them to speak directly to the whole assembly. The struggle 
for various concerns to find a place within the agenda of the assembly 
edged out greater participation by other faiths. 


4. Some of the evaluations by persons of other faith show that they found it 
difficult to participate in the issue discussions which are already 
defended from Christian perspective. The processes and the sheer numbers 
made their participation very minimal indeed. Few, if any, of their 
views are recorded in the final reports of the sections and sub-sections. 


SF Some guests of other faiths sensed that their were those within the 
assembly who felt that "a Christian assembly must be Christian only". 
There was indeed a section in the assembly which felt that it was 
inappropriate to have persons of other faiths present when holding a 
dialogue or an interfaith meeting was not the intention. 


All this indicates the need for reflection within the WCC regarding the 
participation of guests of other faiths in world meetings organized by the 
WCC. (There were also guests of other faiths at the World Mission meeting in 
San Antonio, and the JPIC convocation in Seoul.) The place, role and 
participation of guests of other faiths should be clarified further. There is 
also need, if appropriate, to add more input from other faiths perspectives. 
The feed-back we have received from our guests of other faiths will help us in 
this process. 


Despite their criticisms, the guests of other faiths have generally felt that 
their participation in the assembly was very worthwhile on a personal level. 
A number of Christians have also testified to their new awareness of other 
faiths, and to changes in their attitude, as a result of personal encounters 
during the assembly. 


This issue of Current Dialogue seeks to bring together some of the papers 
presented at the Assembly preparatory meeting in Hong Kong, especially by the 
guests of other faiths, and at the assembly in Canberra. The first half 

carries an introduction to the Hong Kong meeting by Rev. Hans Ucko followed by 
some papers read at that meeting. In the second half we include two of the 
presentations in the JPIC evening event by Dr. Gangadaran and Rabbi Meyer, and 
an evaluation by Prof. Rambachan. 


We hope that this collection will give you a flavour of Canberra from a multi- 
faith perspective. 
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INTERFAITH DIALOGUE AS WAY TO PEACE (?) 
Reflections after the Gulf War 


Tarek Mitri 


There is no peace among nations, and within nations, unless there is 
peace among religions. This is often stated (Hans Kung, for example). 


It is also stated that religion (religious leaders in particular) has a 
major role to play in conflict resolution. In crisis situations, these 
Statements are remembered and recalled with vigor when religious 
sentiments seem to fuel conflicts. The perversion of religious messages 
is condemned and a greater need to reappropriate religious symbols is 
felt or expressed. 


Religious leaders, together or in parallel, affirm that the conflicts at 
Stake are not "religious wars". (This affirmation was time and again 
made, before, during and after the Gulf War.) This affirmation is 
symbolically pertinent but is, in many instances, hardly effective in 
socio-political terms. It implies a measure of utopianism often coupled 
with unprepared activism. 


In order to be effective, a short-term intervention necessitates a long- 
term effort, jointly and within each community. In such a long-term 
effort religious leaders should, equally, develop one discourse on inter- 
faith relations. Many shortcomings can be attributed to the double 
language and the duplicity it sometimes denotes. 


During periods of "“normal" coexistence, little attention is paid to 
mutual ignorance or "cold war" relations. In moments of tension the 
value of symbiosi and "common denominators" is highlighted, somewhat 
artificially. The double language exists at another level: what is 
shared publicly by religious leaders as they meet, is different albeit 
divergent, from what is said within the "closed doors" of one's religious 
community. 


Only a longstanding, sincere, inter-faith relation, sustained by a 
continuous effort, theological and otherwise, makes possible an efficient 
common action in crisis situations. 


In times of crisis (such as the Gulf War), sensationalism, vehicled by 
the media, depicts religious communities as monoliths. An essentialist 
approach is favoured: religious communities are reduced to "what they 
were essentially, remain and will be". As the enemies are demonized, 
their religion is likely to be caricatured. The least is often that the 
differences between religious traditions of the protagonists in the 
conflict are accentuated. 


This cannot be resisted, corrected or redressed unless fears and 
prejudices have been exorcised through patient dialogue. ; 
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In dialogue we constantly learn that our respective communities are 
pluralistic. This enables us to be sensitive, in times of crisis, to 
different voices: those of moderation, criticism, opposition or 
dissent. It is no accident that “dialogue-minded" people, during the 
Gulf War, were attentive to the statements and exortations of H.H.Pope 
John Paul II, the WCC and other church bodies. They were equally 
attentive to Muslim voices that differentiated between various attitudes 
of Christians and to the fact that the Islamists, themselves, were 
divided. 


Likewise, the experience of dialogue informs us that the Holy War ideology 
is not the monopoly of a particular religious community, neither is the 
use of religious sentiments for the purpose of political legitimation. 
The fact is that more has been said by way of expliciting a Christian 
"just war" theory than of arguing about the war in terms of the Islamic 
jihad notion. The confusion between religion and politics, religious 
identity and national-cultural identity is noticeable among Muslims and 
Christians alike, though expressed differently. 


What are the conditions for a meaningful dialogue that can contribute to 
peace-making? I shall mention two, among many. 


Sak Inter-faith dialogue has to take seriously and creatively the 
tension between the "time of politics” and the “time of spirituality" 


There is often a temptation for inter-faith dialogue to bind itself to 
political preoccupations or initiatives, follow or parallel them. On the 
other hand, the "warmth" of dialogue is sometimes so much cherished by 
its partners to the extent they sacrifice the responsibility of 
considering the political realities. 


Time does not always flow according to the rhythm of political (and 
military) events. There is a dense and sometimes obscure time of 
habitual chronology and a more subtle time, slow and spiritual, as it 
were, which determines in a fundamental manner, attitudes and behaviour. 


3.2 Inter-faith dialogue has to take seriously and creatively the 
tension between religious alterity and common humanity 


For quite some time, in mostly secularized societies, there was a 
inclination to minimize and sometimes discard religious differences. 
Peoples identities are defined primarily in terms of class and culture. 
More recently, one could see a greater tendency to over-emphasize the 
religious identities of people. The temptation to "over-Islamize" the 
other or “over-Christianize" him/her has been, sometimes, at the expense 
of what makes our humanity common. It is forgotten then, that human 
beings cannot be reduced to their religion (or its image) but that 
religious identity is one dimension of their humanness. 


During the Gulf War there was, across the media, a form of communication 
that, in a way, proved war inevitable. Many Arabs, who condemned the 
occupation of Kuwait with varying degree of enthusiasm, yet were opposed 
to the coalition-led war, spoke about an equitable distribution of 
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resources, the occupied Palestinian territories, double standards in 
international politics, protection of small countries even if they happen 
to export olive oil only. The answer they were often entitled to, spoke 
of fanaticism, obscuratism, violence, tyranny and accumulated frustration. 
It was suggested or insinuated that the real conflict was between the 
humanist democratic values of the West and the "Muslim mind". 


5 Inter-faith dialogue may have become, after the Gulf War, a more difficult 
endeavour. In the Muslim world, historical memories are alive. They may 
seem dormant on some occasions, yet they are awakened in times of crises. 
Very little seems to be said now about the War, as people try, through 
forgetting, to recover from its tramas, or they are overwhelmed by other 
problems. There is a sense of disempowerment and vulnerability that 
makes opposition to the "new political order" unrealistic. But many 
people fear it may be another "disorder". Political resignation does 
mean amnesia. 


It is therefore imperative for those Christians who opposed war to be 
repeatedly heard so that the trust built in dialogue is not washed away 
by bitterness or disappointment. 


6. It is always affirmed that the search for justice’ and’ peace” are 
inextricably linked. Nevertheless, the link is not always made in 
concrete situations. The Gulf War is a case in point. 


In the North, the peace activists (including many Christians) were 
labelled irresponsible or at best romantic. In the South, those Arabs 
and Muslims who angrily opposed the War seeking justice and claiming 
their right to dignity, were portrayed fanatic, or at best emotional. 


Both were engaged in the opposition to war, though using different 
languages. But they seemed to be far apart . Inter-faith dialogue 
cannot be effective unless it draws closer to each other those who speak 
the peace language with those who speak the justice language, both 
founded in their respective spiritual traditions. 


TR Inter-faith dialogue may have, more than ever before, to work towards a 
world ethic for world peace. It is a corrective to international 
politics when cynically determined by the multiple balances of power. 
Without many illusions, people of faith may have a specific contribution 
to make, jointly rather than separately, in the realm of international 
legislation for a more just world order. 


Dr. Tarek Mitri is from the Lebanon and is a member of the Greek Orthodox 
Church of Antioch. He has recently joined the Dialogue sub-unit as Programme 
Secretary for Christian-Muslim relations and relations with Traditional 
Religions. 
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"GIVER OF LIFE - SUSTAIN YOUR CREATION" 


- Plenary Address - 


Anantanand Rambachan 


It is a privilege and honour to be 
given this opportunity to share a few 
thoughts on our theme, "Giver of Life 
- Sustain Your Creation", from the 
perspective of Hinduism. Someone 
remarked in our sub-section meeting 
that we were trying to do the work of 
three years in four’ sessions. My 
challenge is to present, in a few 
minutes, a view from a tradition that 
has had a history of at least three 
thousand years. 


Let me commence by saying that as 
people of faith, we must begin, as you 
are doing, by seeking to recover and 
rediscover, from our sacred traditions 
those theological insights which enable 
us to be just to all of creation. On 
the basis of the Hindu experience, 
however, I must caution you that having 
the correct theological vision does 
not inevitably lead to the ethics of 
justice and, furthermore, having a 
desirable theology and ethics does not 
automatically bring about the trans- 
formation of relationships which we 
seek. The movement from theology to 
ethics comes about only through a 
radical awakening of love for all that 
exists, and the restoration of justice 
will be the result of a truthful 
struggle with all unjust' systems, 
structures and institutions. The link 
between theology, ethics and action is 
vital, but cannot be taken for granted. 
In Hinduism, they have not always been 
apparent. 


As people of faith, we are united by 
the fact that there is an extra- 
ordinarily unique vision through which 
we look at creation. I am referring 
here to that special sense of sacred- 
ness and sanctity with which we can 
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view the universe by virture of its 
relationship with a transcendent 
reality. It is radically different 
from the secular, pragmatic concern 
with survival. We can walk on the 
earth and look up to the skies with a 
sense of awe and wonder, knowing that 
we touch and see the mystery of God. 


It is with the existence and unity of 
God, before all creation, that Hinduism 
begins. The universe comes forth from 
God and has its existence in God. How 
can it exist anywhere else when, for 
God, there is neither an inside nor an 
outside? While Hinduism has not used 
the language of creation ex nihilo, 
the alternative is not a pantheistic 
doctrine of the transformation of God 
into the world. While God brings forth 
everything from God's self and exists 
in all things, God is, at the same 
time, transcendent, unborn, unbound 
and free from the limitations of the 
world. Immanence and transcendence 
are not, for us, polar opposites. 


In the Hindu tradition, therefore, 
there is a tremendous emphasis on God 
as present in and pervading the entire 
created universe. In the words of the 
Bhagavadgita 7:7 "The entire creation 
is threaded in God as rows of jewels on 
a string." True vision is the percep- 
tion of the imperishable God existing 
equally in all perishable beings. One 
of the important contributions of 
religion to our’ understanding of 
creation is the attitude of sacredness 
with which we can embrace the world as 
having its source and existence in God 
who is of ultimate value to us. A 
secular view may induce admiration, 
but the spiritual vision throws us on 
our knees in adoration. 


If I may return to the analogy from the 
Bhagavadgita 7:7, which I cited 
earlier, a string not only supports 
the arrangement of jewels, but is also 
the common truth linking and connecting 
each one with the other. Similarly, 
God is, for us, the unifying presence 
in all created things, however 
different and distinct each one may 
be. Through God we are united with 
each other and with all things. The 
conviction about the unity and sacred- 
ness of all existence in God must 
become, for people of faith, the 
foundation of a powerful ethic of love 
and justice toward all creation. On 
Tuesday morning we listened to the 
beautiful words of our children in 
song, "Many are the members, the body 
is one." The implication is that in 
violating, exploiting and destroying 
the other, we ultimately violate, 
exploit and destroy ourselves. 


Our affirmation of the fundamental 
unity of all existence, however 
differently we may arrive at this on 
the basis of our respective religious 
traditions, must also affirm the truth 
of life's interdependence. If life's 
unity in God requires that we consider 
the life of others to have the same 
value aS oour_ own, interdependence 
reminds us of our obligation to the 
creation. We must continuously remind 
ourselves that this interdependence is 
not only with other than human life 
forms, but also with people of other 
faiths and traditions. Our insistence 
on personal, national and communal 
rights has to be complemented by an 
equal emphasis on our obligations, for 
we are born debtors owing more to the 
creation than the creation owes. to 
us. "A thief", in the words of the 
Bhagavadgita 3:12, "is one who enjoys 
the fruits of creation without 
returning anything." 


Permit me to conclude with a _ very 
short Hindu exegesis on our sub-theme, 
"Giver of Life ~ Sustain Your 
Creation". While it is intended to be 
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a prayerful invitation to God, it does 
appear, from my perspective, a little 
awkward. The creation, even at this 
moment, has no _ life, reality oor 
existence apart from God, either 
temporally or _ spatially. It would 
cease to be if God's sustenance was 
not continuous. The invitation to God 
to sustain the creation may well bring 
forth the wry response from God, "Well, 
what do you think I have been doing 
all this time, in spite of your unceas- 
ing efforts to destroy everything?" 


The problem, of course, has everything 
to do with our own alienation and 
violent relationship with creation 
because of our failure to recognize 
God's unifying presence in all things. 
We cannot invite God to sustain a 
creation which God has never abandoned 
or ceased to sustain. The invitation 
is rather to us to recover the vision 
of God in creation and, through that, 
to be genuine partners with God in the 
love and celebration of life. 


Anantanand Rambachan, aé Hindu, is 
Assistant Professor of Asian Religions 
at St. Olaf College, Minnesota. He is 
from Trinidad. 
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FROM THE JPIC EVENING EVENT AT THE CANBERRA ASSEMBLY 


- AHINDU TESTIMONY - 


Shanmugan Gangadaran 


Brothers and Sisters, 


Thank you for giving me this opportunity to share a testimony with you as a 
Hindu, on this evening on Justice, Peace and the Integrity of Creation. 


India is a land of many religions. Through the centuries we have learned to 
live together in harmony. But in all periods of our history there are times 
when this harmony is broken and peace destroyed. We have, from time to time, 


clashes between communities, based on caste or religion. These are times when 


communities become polarized because of loyalty to their own groups; emotions 
run high and people are drawn into mass behaviour. This testimony is on one of 
the ways in which we have responded to this reality. 


When the Indian sub-continent was divided in 1947 into India and Pakistan, 


there were clashes between Hindus and Muslims, which have tended to flare up 


from time to time even to this day. But the Hindu-Christian relations had been 
stable, until some years ago when clashes broke out in the southern most tip 
of India, Kayakumari. 


The reasons were primarily economic. This was an area that was primarily 
occupied by Christian fishermen. But it is also a site of religious signifi- 


cance to the Hindus, for it is here that Swami Vivekananda had a vision for 


India, a vision that also took him to the World Parliament of Religions in 
Chicago in 1893, the 100th anniversary of which we will celebrate in two 
years’ time. 


The increased importance of this place as a place of Hindu ‘religious 
pilgrimage, and the gradual settling down of a Hindu labour force from outside, 


created tension with the local Christian fishermen. Some sections of the 


community became polarized leading to violent conflicts. Lives were lost. 


How could one respond to the justice and peace issues of this conflict? And 
can they ever be resolved without the Hindus and Christians involved entering 
into a dialogue in the search for justice and peace? Indeed, can any inter- 
religious conflict be resolved unless the parties concerned work together to 
promote justice and peace? 


Out of this concern was born a novel idea - A Council of Grace! A Hindu Saiva 


monk, Thavathiru Kunrakkudi Adigalar, a much respected leader in the Hindu 
community, invited the Roman Catholic bishop, Arokiyasamy, the leader of the 
Church of South India in the region, Bishops Selvamony and Christudoss and the 
leaders of the Muslim community to form a Council of Grace. The members of the 
Council together would go to a place where communities were in conflict and 
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bring them together for a dialogue. They could even go into situations where 
local politicians could not enter, with appeals for peace and with significant 
results. 


Soon the Council of Grace had branches in many parts of Tamilnadu. It resolved 
some of the clashes in the Madurai region where I live, including those at 
Dindukkal, Theni, Uttamapalayam and Aruppukkottai, some of which were among 
Muslims and Hindus. The Council has gone further to promote relationships that 
can prevent conflict by encouraging the participation in one another's 
religious festivals like the Hindu festival of lights, Deepavali, Christmas 
and Ramadan. 


The Council of Grace is based on the belief that there are three levels of 
life. The lowest level is where we return evil for good - the demonic level. 
The next level is where we return good for good and evil for evil - the 
legalistic level. And the highest is where we are able to return good for 
evil. This spirit of love is captured in a beautiful couplet in the Tamil work 
Tirukkural: 


"Inna Ceydarkkum iniyave ceyyakkal enna payatado Calbu?" 
which means: 


If we are unable to do good against evil, 
what is the use of being endowed with virtue? 


The search for such love can never be sectarian; the search for justice, peace 
and the integrity of creation is our common concern. We as different religious 
communities are together in this search. This has been the experience of the 
Council of Grace. 


Dr. Gangadaran, a Hindu, is a lecturer at Tamilnadu Theological. Seminary in 
India, a Christian institute. He is active in interfaith work in India and is 
a member of the Council of Grace, an interreligious groups which tries to 
intervene in religious conflicts in India. 





FROM THE JPIC EVENING EVENT AT THE CANBERRA ASSEMBLY 
- AJEWISH TESTIMONY - 


Marshall Meyer 


A man was lost in a dense, dark forest. As the daylight faded into the 
lengthening shadows of dusk and the thickness of night gathered, he became 
more and more frightened. After three days and nights of this painful feeling 
of being hopelessly lost, he became desperate. 


Finally, on the fourth day of wandering about, at dusk, he saw a monster 
approaching him from afar. He filled his pockets with rocks to throw and 
prepared a heavy club from a branch with which to defend himself. His heart 
beat wildly in his breast. The perspiration of fear gathered on his brow as 
the monster loomed larger and larger as it approached. It was as tall as a 
man. He crouched behind some bushes. He grabbed for some of the sharpest 
stones and prepared to attack. As the monster came closer and closer he was 
frozen with fear. 


Then, he realized that the horrible monster was a human being. He threw the 
stones away, but kept his grip on the club just in case. When the man was all 
but upon him, he threw the club away too as he threw his arms about the 
shoulders of the man. It was his own brother! 


We see monsters all about us in the urban forests of our city. We attack each 
other, and not only with stones and clubs. We have a great difficulty in 
recognizing that these monsters are other human beings, our brothers and 
Sisters. It is much easier to depict them as monsters, to dehumanize them so 
as to best serve the stereotypes we have conveniently moulded making it all 
the easier to avoid committing ourselves to working with and in our neighbour- 
hoods to rescue that which is human and sacred in all the people about us. 


The tragedy is more complex. Many human beings act like monsters. The cures 
cannot consist of mere paliatives and tranquilizers. We shall not cure the 
social and economic injustices of our society with moving drama and noble 
sentiments alone. We will not dilute the poisons of racism and ethno- or 
religiocentrity only with prayer. 


We must confront the cancers within our society. We must be bold enough, not 
only to analyze the sins of our city, but to take it upon ourselves to search 
out the ways to uncover human dignity and sanctity. Enough of fanatical 
fundamentalisms that feed on foolish fetichisms. Do we really belive that the 
panacea lies in the literal meaning of every phrase of our respective faith 
traditions? 


We want and need a faith experience that spurs us to commitment, to living 
testimony, to the sweat and guts of passionate witness through encounter with 
reality. We are close to drowning in our own insensitivity, greed and 
ubiquitous injustice. We wallow in unnecessary poverty, sickness, 
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homelessness, hunger and illiteracy. We are guilty of rejecting the most 
sacred of our resources, our children. We choose to measure the excellence of 
our society with comparative economic statistics and scientific gadgets rather 
than with the loving kindness, the social justice, the compassion which we 
must offer to our most vulnerable members. We deplore the lack of spiritual 
leaders who would spell out clearly what we must do. Don't Christians really 
know what Jesus would say about most churches? Muslims have no idea what 
Mohammed would say about most mosques? As a Jew, I am afraid I think I know 
what Jeremiah or Amos, Hosea or Isaiah would say about most synagogues. 


Humankind need not be doomed. We can work together. When we open our souls 
to the spirit of God and translate our prayers into actions of human 
solidarity, hope is born. I have been blessed with availability at moments of 
extreme need. It was possible to work together: Jews, Christians and 
atheists in the slums of greater Buenos Aires. 


I have lived most of my adult life in South America. I arrived with my wife 
in Buenos Aires in 1959 and we remained there until the end of 1984, raising 
our Argentine children, founding the only rabbinical seminary on _ the 
continent, one of Argentina's leading synagogues, and the Jewish Movement for 
Human Rights, among other endeavours. When the time came to build the Abraham 
Joshua Heschel Synagogue of the Comunidad Bet El in 1971, we decided that we 
could justify it only if we were to join with our Protestant and Catholic 
brothers and sisters in attending to the mass poverty of the population. We 
worked together as religious human beings honouring each other's right to the 
practice of his or her own faith. There was no attempt whatsoever to convert 
anyone. We were motivated by what we understood to be God's will: to share 
with the less fortunate, the suffering, the children. 


At the time of the most brutal savagery in modern Argentine history (one must 
never forget what was done to the indigenous population), when human beings 
were made to disappear, were brutally and mercilessly tortured, murdered, 
thrown alive into the Rio de la Plata from helicopters, clergy and worshippers 
of all faiths worked together day and night risking their lives trying to save 
whom we could and comfort the broken-hearted. It should be stated clearly 


that most clergy and worshippers did not aid anyone. They voluntarily 
disappeared spiritually to their everlasting shame. In spite of the doom, the 


fear, the bloodshed, such collaboration, if it did not mitigate the horror of 
what was happening, did help us to live through that dark nightmare of the 
spirit. It was possible to march together in protest, to pray together in 
union services which was hitherto unheard of in Argentina. 


It is possible today for a synagogue and a black church in New York to work 
together with the homeless and the hungry. Volunteers from a black church in 
Harlem help out in our synagogue shelter as we feed and clothe the homeless. 
Whites and Afro-Americans, Hispanics, Christians and Jews who have AIDS or who 
are HIV positive, come to our Shabbat lunches and services with a liturgy 
especially designed to give hope and consolation to a suffering and growing 
number of our population. We celebrate the Passover Seder together which our 
Christian guests with AIDS live so intensely when they realize that the 
service in which they are participating was Jesus' Last Supper. We celebrate 
Hanukkah together and light candles of hope in the hearts of those who more 
than others understand the sanctity of time, the holiness enshrined in a 
moment. 
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Christians and Jews and Muslims can work together for peace in the Middle 
East. We study the issues together in harmony and mutual respect in the 
United States Interreligious Committee for Peace in the Middle East. We pray 
together in synagogues, cathedrals and temples without violating individual- 
istic sensitivities. Prof. George C. Wood, the great Dante scholar at 
Dartmouth College once defined hell as "“ineligibility in the face of 
opportunity". Let us not make ourselves ineligible by narrow chauvinistic 
concerns and jealousies, in the face of the tremendous opportunities at hand. 


The search for justice, peace and the integrity of creation cannot be under- 
taken by anyone of us in isolation. For, not only do we need each other, but 
often it has so much to do with our relationship to one another. Is it because 
we are lost when we are alone that we see the other as the approaching monster? 


We must admit that we are lost in a very dense forest, if not in a jungle. We 
are armed to the teeth. Can we muster the faith and courage and strength, the 
capacity to care enough so as to throw away the rocks and the clubs and to 
embrace one another as sisters and brothers? Can we go about our labour of 
repairing our world together so that we can be a civilization worthy of God's 
love and care? 


The man held on to his brother with love and gratitude. "Thank God you came 
in search of me. Please show me the way out of the forest, please." 


One brother looked at the other with tears in his eyes as he answered: "I am 
lost now too, my brother. But I can show you what paths NOT TO TAKE. 
Together, we will find the way out." 


Rabbi Marshall Meyer of the Congregation B'nai Jeshurun in New York City 
spent 25 years in Argentina where he founded the only rabbinical seminary in 
Latin America. He is active in human rights works both in Latin America and 
the U.S., as well as interfaith work and peace groups. 
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